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HE Yangtse region is once again the centre of 
danger in the Far East, and the defence of 
Hankow from Communist insurgents has 

become an urgent concern of the British and Japanese 
authorities. Chinese reports at the beginning of August 
indicated that the Communists, whose devastations in 
Changsha had given rise to the wildest fears, had been 
induced to evacuate the place by the payment of a sum 
equivalent to £100,000, and meanwhile the Nanking 
Government was profuse in its explanations and 
apologies for what it had allowed to happen. A 
detachment of the Green Howards, 150 strong, was 
ordered on August 6th at Shanghai to embark for 
Hankow, to co-operate with the naval units. Further 
anxiety has been caused by the revival of banditry in 
Southern China and the extreme peril of two English- 
women, Miss Edith Nettleton and Miss E. J. Harrison, 
members of the Church Missionary Society, who are 
held to ransom by bandits in Fukien. There is, 
obviously, no choice in such matters: the ransom is to 
be paid. The full co-operation of British and Japanese 
naval units in the Yangtse makes it certain that peace 
will be maintained in the river. The American attitude, 
as usual, is detached. American naval commanders are 
apt to join with those of other Powers, no question 
being raised on the spot; but the State Department in 
Washington follows the rule of announcing that the 


United States has its own independent policy in the Far 
East. 








* * ” 
After the Prime Minister’s statement upon the Indian 
Round Table Conference, the question of Sir John 


Simon’s inclusion was peeren for a few days in the 
Liberal and Conservative press, Sir John himself having 
asked his friends to desist. It is to be regretted that the 
chairman of the Statutory Commission should not be 
fully at call: his knowledge and acuteness would 
be invaluable. But the Commission has done its 
independent work, and we must take it for granted 
that the objections from India, doubtless stated by the 
Viceroy, are conclusive. The Conference in London 
must, of course, be made to carry the maximum of 
goodwill. The conversations between the two Indian 
Liberals and the leaders of civil disobedience have, 
as we go to press, reached a critical stage, the Viceroy 
having agreed that the two Nehrus, who are imprisoned 
at Allahabad, should be permitted to confer with 
Mr. Gandhi in the Yeravda Jail. Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 
and his colleague were told by the Mahatma that he 
himself was not uncompromising: the Nehrus must 
decide whether the civil-disobedience campaign could be 
called off. The elder Nehru is clearly ready. It is the 
younger, Jawaharlal, who is the obstacle. 
* * * 

The week in India has been marked by renewed 
defiance of police orders in Bombay, resulting in the 
arrest, emphatically invited, of Pundit Malaviya, once 
a Congress moderate, and Mr. Vallabhai Patel, the 
acting-chairman of the National Congress, who has 
served one term in prison already this year. Hartals 
in several cities followed the arrests. Several large 
Bombay mills were closed on August Ist, and there is 
every likelihood that the total of idle mill workers will 
reach a high figure before the end of the month. 
Sukkur, in Sind, is the latest scene of Hindu-Moslem 
antagonism, the casualties here, after two days of bitter 
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street fighting, being over 300. In Bengal the Congress 
party is once more violently split. A wild conflict 
occurred in the Calcutta Corporation, between the 
factions of Subash Bose and Sen-Gupta, both of whom 
are in prison. Adjournment was inevitable, and it is 
not improbable that the Bengal Government will find 
summary action for the rescue of the city government 
unavoidable. Ugly as these incidents are, however, and 
grave as is the economic condition of Bombay, it should 
be noted that the centres of disturbance are relatively 
few, and that affairs in India as a whole are much 
nearer to being normal and tranquil than they were 
three months ago. 


* * * 


M. Briand, having received the replies of all the 
Governments concerned to his memorandum on a 
Federation of European States, is now preparing a fresh 
report, which he will present at Geneva in September. 
Such hopes as he may have of achieving anything 
definite can hardly have been increased by the attitude 
of the Governments, whose answers have been of 
an approving but distinctly cautious nature. Any 
scheme of European federation, however desirable it 
may be from an economic point of view, is of course 
confronted with the most serious political obstacles and 
suspicions. In this respect the atmosphere could hardly 
be less favourable to the reception of M. Briand’s inter- 
nationalism than at the present moment, and from his 
own countrymen in particular he is likely to meet with 
strong opposition. In approving the scheme, Germany 
makes reservations about the Peace Treaties. Italy, 
having herself some need to disgorge, is inclined to 
support the claims of the defeated nations for treaty 
revision. France, to whom the treaties are sacrosanct, 
is increasingly alarmed by the activity of the nationalist 
forces in Germany, while such incidents as the imprison- 
ment of the French athlete Cuvilier and the maltreat- 
ment of the pro-French population in the evacuated 
territories, have created a new apprehension in the 
French mind. M. Briand has the gift of infinite 
patience, but it will need more than patience to achieve 
anything in the shape of a political Federation of 
Europe. 


* * * 


There is one direction in which the Pan-Europeans 
can point to certain portents favourable to their cause, 
and that is the tendency of European agriculturists to 
combine and form cartels in order to protect themselves 
against the low prices of American and Argentine grain. 
This agrarian movement has made great strides during 
the past twelve months, especially in Central Europe 
and the Balkans, and, fostered by the Governments of 
the States concerned, may yet attain wide dimensions. 
The first practical results of this realisation of the 
necessity to combine are manifest in the treaty just 
concluded at Sinaja between Jugoslavia and Roumania. 
The two countries agree to form a cartel for the export 
of their agriculture produce, and are prepared to con- 
clude similar arrangements, first with Czechoslovakia, 
and later with their other neighbours. Most significant 
of all is the desire expressed by both countries to 
establish a common Zollverein. At present the new 


arrangement looks too much like an economic repro- 
duction of the Little Entente to be favourably received 
by Hungary or Bulgaria, but the idea of combination 
is making rapid way in this part of Europe. Poland js 
already negotiating for a similar cartel with Czecho. 
slovakia, and further developments on similar lines may 
be expected in all the Succession States. 


* * * 


The world has now received the announcement, for 
which it had been thoroughly prepared by the popular 
press, that unemployment in Great Britain passed the 
two-million mark at the end of July. The official figure 
—2,011,467—is made up thus: Persons wholly up. 
employed, 1,257,982; temporarily stopped, 659,685; 
with 93,800 normally in casual employ. The total js 
857,338 higher than the corresponding figure of 1929, 
and is the highest recorded since July, 1921, immedi- 
ately after the end of the national coal stoppage of that 
midsummer. The monthly totals of unemployed have 
advanced steadily from last October—that is, since the 
beginning of the world-wide depression. Mr. Baldwin 
the other day stated that during his term of office the 
conditions governing unemployment were substantially 
the same as those with which the Labour Government 
has had to contend. That is simply not true. World 
economic conditions have since last year been vastly 
different from what they were before the autumn of 1929, 
and the Government spokesmen might well have taken 
more pains before the House rose to drive the facts 
home to the nation. Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
are not responsible for the distresses of Europe, or 
Australia, or America; for cotton and wool, the New 
York crash, or the Hatry affair. And, whatever their 
share of responsibility for the remedial portion of the 
two millions, the members of the Baldwin Cabinet are 
the last men in the country who can afford to point it 
out. 





* * * 


The Germans, whose unemployment situation is at 
least as bad as ours, have just inaugurated a new method 
of financing public works. Owing to their budget 
difficulties, they are unable to appropriate any consider: ) 
able sum to this purpose out of the national revenues. 
They are accordingly creating a publicly controlled 
Commission with power to borrow abroad; and this 
Commission is to be used in financing loan schemes fo" | 
the promotion of public works. Advances already made 
by the Reich are being assigned to the Corporation 4 
security for the new money that is to be raised ; and the 
income accruing from interest on their past loans wil 
also be available for its use. The money, it is said, is to 
be borrowed chiefly in Great Britain and America. 
Thus, we are to have the paradoxical spectacle of § 
country which, we are told, cannot afford to find the 
capital to provide work for its own unemployed helping 
to supply capital for employing the unemployed o 
another country. We have certainly no objection ‘0 
money being lent to the Germans for this purpose; bit 
the fact that it can be made available through the ity } 
ought to make short work of the contention that 1 
money can be found for setting our own unemployed 
to work. 
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The Government’s agricultural policy, announced by 
Mr. Snowden before Parliament rose, can hardly yet 
be judged as a whole. It is but an instalment, though 
an important instalment, of the full policy which it is 
intended to produce. The proposal to create Purchase 
Boards to buy up both the home and the imported 
supply of certain vital foodstuffs is held over for 
discussion at the Imperial Conference, after which the 
Government will presumably make up its mind on this 
question; and the proposal to insist on a ‘ milling 
quota ”’ for English wheat is presumably also deferred 
until after the Conference. There remains, however, 
plenty to merit attention in the policy announced. We 
are to have at last a national policy for the provision 
of small holdings, in addition to that of the Local 
Authorities. County boroughs are to be given powers 
similar to those now in the hands of the counties. There 
is to be special provision for equipping the smallholder 
with capital. Marketing schemes are to be instituted ; 
with power for representative groups of producers to 
compel a recalcitrant minority to come in. There is to 
be an experiment in large-scale agriculture under State 
control, and further facilities are to be forthcoming for 
agricultural training and education. All these are 
highly important new departures—more important, 
probably, in the long-run than in their immediate 
effects. It is doubtful, for example, how quickly 
farmers will be prepared to take advantage of the 
marketing proposals, in which the initiative is left in 
their hands. Perhaps it may fairly be said that the 
announced scheme furnishes rather the framework for 
future developments than a quick means of dealing with 
the existing troubles of the farmers. That is its 
ultimate strength ; but it may be its weakness from the 
standpoint of immediate politica! appeal. There is 
nothing in it likely to attract the farmer so much 
as Mr. Baldwin’s promise of a guaranteed price for 
wheat. For the Government’s bid on this matter we 
shall have to wait until after the Imperial Conference. 


* * * 


The Coal Mines Act has now become law; and both 
colliery owners and miners have this week issued state- 
ments about their attitude towards it. The owners, as 
one might expect, lay stress on the effect they think the 
Act will have in increasing the cost of producing coal, 
and on the impossibility, in face of the present tendency 
in world prices, of recouping themselves for this increase 
by trying to sell their coal at a dearer rate under the new 
marketing schemes. They then go on to say that the 
change in working hours will involve the negotiation of 
new agreements in all the coalfields, and hint strongly 
that the higher costs of production will have to 
be met by an equivalent drop in miners’ wages. 
This, they say, can be mitigated, or perhaps 
avoided, if the miners will agree to the intro- 
duction of the spread-over system. Mr. Cook, speaking 
for the miners, promises full co-operation in working the 
new Act, but avoids touching on the highly contro- 
versial issues raised by the owners. It would be unwise 
to take the owners’ statement quite at its face value. 
They are now manceuvring in order to secure the 
acceptance of the spread-over ; and a natural incident in 
this manceuvring is to contend that there will be a great 
difference in the wage-paying capacity of the industry 
according as that system is, or is not, adopted. In any 
case, the shorter working day does not come in until 
December; and between now and then there will be 


time both to get the new marketing scheme to work and 


to press on with any necessary revision in the existing 
agreements. 
* * * 


Mr. E. D. Simon seriously disturbed the tranquillity 
of the Liberal Summer School at Oxford by a speech in 
which he ventured to cast doubt on the sovereign virtues 
of Free Trade. Mr. Ramsay Muir, who replied to 
him, evidently regarded Mr. Simon as guilty of both 
blasphemy and disloyalty in the highest degree. We 
have no doubt, however, that Mr. Simon was only 
saying what is very much in the minds of a good many 
Liberals. This year’s budget is not likely to balance; 
and next year’s revenue is certain to be a good deal 
worse. Whence then is the money to come to meet even 
our existing commitments? A good many people’s 
minds are turning, however reluctantly, towards a 
revenue tax levied at a flat rate on all imports, or all 
imports except foodstuffs, or all imports except raw 
materials, or on all manufactured imports. Of 
course, even if such a tax were levied for revenue 
purposes, it would also inevitably have a protective 
effect, and it would be difficult not to combine it with a 
preference for Empire goods. Mr. Simon’s question was 
really whether we are any longer so sure of the virtues of 
old-style Free Trade, in the changed circumstances of 
the present day, as to rule out a tax of this sort. 
Mr. Muir apparently is; but there will be a good many 
Liberals prepared to go as far as Mr. Simon. For our- 
selves, we remain unconvinced that the best alternative 
to a free-trade policy must be conceived mainly in terms 
of tariffs. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The fifteen guns that 
saluted the first French Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Irish Free State reverberated further than the Phoenix 
Park. They were a signal to the world that Ireland is 
discarding preoccupation with self and taking her place 
among the nations, hoping to make a large contribution 
to the future of civilisation, and willing to incur some of 
the inevitable burdens. Those who saw in the founda- 
tion of the Irish Free State a narrowing of the Irishman’s 
outlook have been agreeably undeceived. One of the 
pleasant consequences of Ireland’s independence is that 
she finds herself gallantly sued by the great nations of 
the earth, each eager to prove, doubtless without ulterior 
motive, that Codlin is the friend and not Short. It is 
something of the position of a débutante who after her 
coming out exults in learning that her elder sister no 
longer has the monopoly of bouquets and dance 
invitations. No wonder the French and Irish peoples 
delight to do each other honour. Their lots have for 
centuries been intermingled, with Britain as the third 
strand in the thread. Irish and French have fought side 
by side against Britain, and triumphed. Irish and 
British have fought side by side against France, no less 
gloriously. And now the whirligig of time has brought 
in, not revenges, but healing. On the day that the 
fifteen guns sounded in Dublin, many Irish, British, 
and French ex-servicemen were marching together at 
Lille, paying remembrance and doing honour to the 
Allied dead in the Great War. On the Irish side, at 
least, this was no gesture of hatred. At the present 
moment German industry is spreading light from the 
Shannon through every county in the Free State. 
Ireland desires to be associated with the peoples of the 
world in peace not in warfare. Sometimes, it is true, 
she finds that peace, like charity, is easier to practise 
abroad than at home; but that, also, may be left to 
time. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE 
TRADE 


T has been hitherto, at any rate on the part of Great 
I Britain, a cardinal principle of Empire economic policy 
to avoid all forms of direct bargaining. We have 
never said to the Dominions or the Colonies that, if they will 
do so and so for us in the way of fostering our export trade, 
we will reciprocate by doing so and so for them. Just as 
they have granted us, in varying degrees, tariff preferences 
upon many of the goods we want to sell, so we have granted 
them not only tariff preferences within the narrow range 
open to us under our present fiscal system, but also other 
valuable economic advantages, such as the trustee status 
given to their public securities. This, however, has not been 
done at any time in the form of a bargain cr mutual con- 
tract. Indeed, the form of a bargain has been at all times 
scrupulously avoided. 

The idea behind this attitude has been that it would be 
dangerous to the Empire to begin bargaining about such 
matters. The theory is that we make certain concessions to 
the Dominions or Colonies, and they make certain conces- 
sions to us, because in each instance the country making the 
concession wants to make it, of its own accord and without 
any sort of pressure being applied. Different Empire 
countries afford us to-day widely different amounts and 
degrees of preference ; but we, on our side, make no attempt 
to discriminate between those which give us more and those 
which give us less. We treat all Empire goods alike, though, 
if the matter were carried through in the spirit of a bargain, 
we should presumably make differing concessions to each 
Empire country. 

One of the biggest questions which the advocates of closer 
economic relationship within the Empire have to face is 
whether they wish to abandon this well-established principle. 
Presumably those who believe in complete Empire Free 
Trade have no wish to depart from it; for they would like 
to see all inter-imperial trade entirely free from duties, and 
to confine tariffs to trade between Empire countries and the 
rest of the world. But no one professes to believe that 
complete Empire Free Trade is practicable under existing 
conditions; and accordingly the question that matters is 
whether, in trying to build up closer Empire trade relations 
without abolishing all duties on Empire goods, we mean to 
introduce a system of bargains such as are made between 
other countries working under a protective system. 

It is clear that we shall not attempt this; for nothing 
would be more likely to lead to undignified and destructive 
squabbles among the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
And, if we do not propose to discriminate between one 
Empire country and another, nothing in the nature of tariff 
bargaining is really possible. No one supposes that 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Ireland 
—to say nothing of India or the Colonies—can be persuaded 
to adopt a uniform tariff system, or to grant uniform prefer- 
ences. The differences in their internal economic structures, 
even apart from differences in policy and attitude, clearly 
preclude that. But it is impossible to make a bargain in 
the form of treating in the same way a number of people, or 
countries, who propose to treat you in quite different ways. 
The same way may be quite the best way to treat them; but 
to follow this way is not to enter into a bargain. It is to 
make a free decision, parallel to the free and diverse 
decisions which the other countries concerned will also 
make. 

It seems necessary to stress this point because a good 
many people are writing about the forthcoming Imperial 
Conference as if it ought to be made the occasion of a 
definite bargain between Great Britain and the rest of the 





Empire. The beginning of wisdom is to understand clearly 
that no such bargain is either possible or desirable. Each 
part of the Empire, including Great Britain, must take, in 
relation to Empire trade, such steps as it sees fit to take, 
But no part can push off the responsibility for its fiscal 
policy on to any other part or on to the Empire as a whole, 
or reasonably represent any proposed change in its fiscal 
system as an element in an Imperial bargain. Australia, 
Canada, India, Great Britain and the rest—each must paddle 
its own canoe. They may profitably talk together, and 
devise together means of stimulating inter-imperial trade, 
The thing they cannot do is to strike a bargain about it. 

Thus, many people in this country may hold that the 
Australian tariff is too high and results in bolstering up 
uneconomic industries within the Commonwealth. It may 
be pointed out that, large as the amount of the Australian 
preferences is, their effective value is a good deal less than it 
appears, because even the preferential rates have become so 
high as to be most discouraging to imports. To charge 
£4 a ton duty on imported British steel, as against £6 10s. 
on foreign steel, is by no means the same thing as to charge, 
say, £1 on British and £1 12s. 6d. on foreign steel. A duty 
of 45 per cent. on British and 60 per cent. on foreign woollen 
goods is far less effectively preferential than a lower rate of 
duty with the same margin. All this may be pointed out; 
but if Australia wishes to encourage the home production of 
steel or of woollen goods, that is her affair; and nothing 
we could do by way of granting her and other Empire 
countries larger preferences on their exports would entitle 
us to claim that Australia should lower her tariff, unless 
she wished to do so of her own accord. 

It was estimated some time ago that the preferences 
granted by the chief Dominions to British manufacturers 
were worth, in the aggregate, about £14,000,000 a year, 
whereas existing British preferences to all Empire countries 
were worth about £8,000,000. This was before the tea duty 
came off, reducing the amount by perhaps £1,000,000. 
Apart from the highly conjectural nature of all such 
estimates, it has, of course, to be remembered that at least 
three-quarters of this total went to Empire countries other 
than the great self-governing Dominions; for sugar and 
tobacco accounted for the greater part. As has been pointed 
out a hundred times, we could only give effective tariff 
preferences to the Dominions whose preferences are most 
valuable to us by taxing such vital foodstuffs and materials 
as wheat and wool, meat, butter, eggs and the like. The 
countries chiefly producing goods of this sort, in so far as 
they can now be regarded as getting any quid pro quo, get 
it in the preferential supply of British capital and not in 
tariff duties. But this can certainly not be used by us as 
a bargaining counter—more especially if we propose to take 
steps to hasten Empire migration. For migration cannot be 
speeded up without supplying more capital; and it is fairly 
clear that this capital can only be made available on some 
sort of preferential terms. 

Nor can we, if we decide to offer a further instalment of 
Empire preference by means of import boards instead of 
tariffs, make these the instruments of Imperial bargaining. 
It would, indeed, be easier to do so; for it would be far 
simpler for an import board to direct its purchasing to 
Canada rather than Australia, or Australia rather than 
Canada, as a definite quid pro quo for the differing tariff 
preferences granted to British goods in their respective 
markets. But the following of such a course would be clearly 
fatal, if not to the import board system, certainly to good 
economic relationships within the Empire. To buy most 
where we sell most is good common sense, and would be 
likely to occur in practice; but to make it a matter of bar 
gaining would be a disastrous mistake. 
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For precisely these reasons no one ought to expect large 
tangible results from the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
Empire crusaders may cry out loudly for a “‘ deal ’’ among 
the Empire countries ; but no such deal is in the least likely 
to be made. That does not mean that the Conference will 
be without value. It does mean that, when it is over, each 
country in the Empire will have still to settle for itself, 
without being bound in any way, what it wants to do. In 
the case of Great Britain we hope and believe that, whatever 
other Empire countries may decide, the outcome will be a 
determined effort to encourage a more systematic policy of 
buying Empire goods. We should like to see this done by 
way, not of tariffs, but of import boards; and we hope that 
the whole question of creating such boards will be fully 
ventilated at the Conference. But we hope also that nothing 
will be done to make the creation of import boards, or the 
buying policy they are to follow, a matter of Imperial 
bargaining. 

In this field, as in that of tariffs, the Imperial Conference 
is and must remain a consultative, and not a mandatory or 
a contract-making body. In another field it can, and we 
hope will, act. There seems now to be practically universal 
agreement in favour of creating some sort of permanent 
secretariat for the Empire. This will need a strong man at 
its head; and, given that, it can become a most powerful 
influence in educating opinion and in stimulating mutual 
trade in all parts of the Empire. The control of such a 
secretariat will doubtless involve certain constitutional 
problems, just as the working of the League of Nations does. 
But these can be overcome, and must be, if Empire economic 
co-operation is to advance at all. Policy must be a matter 
for each distinct Empire country ; information and illumina- 
tion can usefully be organised, or at least co-ordinated, from 
the standpoint of the Empire as a whole. 


BRIANDISM AND M. BRIAND’S 
FUTURE 


Paris: August 4th. 

OMETIMES it is not only convenient but illuminating 

to watch the course of national politics as reflected in 

the rise or fall of a particular politician. In France 

what may be called Briandism has occupied the stage since 

1925. There is no other name which really fits it. It is not 

pacificism, nor is it nationalism; it has not been accepted 

without protest or misgiving by any of the parties; it has 

been opposed, on different grounds, by M. Léon Blum and 

by M. Raymond Poincaré, and yet both of them have for- 

warded it. M. Briand has found the common denominator 
of the political tendencies and thoughts of Frenchmen. 

Let nobody suppose that this is simple. Let no diplomatic 
writer imagine that he has explained M. Briand in describing 
him as a man of peace. It was once the fashion to represent 
M. Poincaré and M. Briand as in opposition. Had they been 
in opposition it is probable that M. Poincaré would have 
won. The strength of M. Briand lay in his ability to satisfy 
M. Poincaré that on the whole he was moving on the right 
lines. M. Poincaré, it is true, often fulminated against 
aspects of Briandism which seemed contrary to national 
interests, but he has acquiesced in the general trend, and 
M. Briand’s chiefs during the past five years have been 
M. Poincaré and M. Tardieu. It is therefore absurd to 
Suggest that enlightened French opinion has regarded 
Briandism as anti-nationalist. It has occasionally been 


puzzled by Briandism; it has not always seen how the 
winding road of Locarno and Geneva would rejoin the broad 
highway ; but it has always trusted that M. Briand’s method 
would turn out to be the best method of preserving the 


status quo and of reinforcing the position of France and 
Europe. 


As I have already written, M. Briand at the Quai d’Orsay 
has stood for diplomatic conservatism. It has not always 
been understood at the time, but it is apparent on reflection 
that the Locarno Pact and the Kellogg Pact and the Geneva 
manifestations have all been designed to strengthen the 
treaties and increase the security of France. The conces- 
sions that France made were inevitable. It was impossible, 
for example, to maintain the full reparations claims and to 
resist a reasonable settlement. It was impossible to drag 
on the occupation of the Rhineland for the full fifteen years. 
On vital matters such as disarmament France has not moved 


‘from its thesis; nor has the action of M. Briand been 


directed against the system of European alliances. The 
more one considers M. Briand’s policy, the more impossible 
it becomes to accuse him—as did, from time to time, the 
straightforward and downright Nationalists—of surrendering 
tamely on any point of French interest. On the contrary, 
he has skilfully managed to reconcile French interests with 
the European demand for conciliation and consolidation. 

Nor are those who accuse M. Briand of insincerity in his 
peace policies on firmer ground than those who accuse him 
of sacrificing national interests to his peace policies. It may 
be proper to remember his diplomatic record during the 
war; it may be proper to remember that M. Briand 
threatened Germany when Germany evaded reparation pay- 
ments, and was the first to occupy the ports of the Ruhr; 
but it is wrong to deduce that his suppleness is proof of I 
know not what Machiavellian lack of principles. The 
Socialists and the Radicals have suspected him, as have the 
Nationalists, with equal fatuity. M. Briand has been 
Foreign Minister of France; and he has never forgotten it. 
Those who expected him to forget it, whether they were 
Pacificists or Nationalists, were expecting him to be false 
to his functions, and were thus unwarrantably offering him 
the deadliest of insults. 

The truth about M. Briand is therefore complex, but it 
can nevertheless be indicated by the simple reminder that 
he is Foreign Minister of France—nothing more and nothing 
less. In many ways he resembles the late Dr. Stresemann. 
His astuteness in diplomacy was misunderstood by the 
blunter politicians whose purpose was his own, but was yet 
sufficiently understood to enable him to pursue, without 
effective interference, his policy of liberating Germany. 
One of the difficulties of diplomacy in these democratic days 
lies in the need of obtaining public approval without reveal- 
ing to the public strategic plans. Dr. Stresemann, for 
example, could not possibly say to the public : ‘* My object 
is precisely the same as that of the most extreme fire-eating 
die-hard Nationalist ; but at the present time fair words will 
take us farther than blustering talk. We must be meek 
until we are strong.’’ Nor could anybody say to a French 
audience: ‘* World opinion has changed in respect of 
Germany, and after the Ruhr we were denounced as a 
militarist nation. We have to prove that we are not. But 
please observe that nothing will be surrendered which it is 
not necessary to surrender; and that I am just as good a 
Frenchman as M. Millerand and am holding up the French 
end better than he could have held it up.’ These imaginary 
speeches would have sounded cynical. A popular statesman 
cannot, as it were, publicly wink, for his wink will be 
observed by the whole world and be exploited against him. 
But how is he to reply to misrepresentations at home? He 
cannot. He must put up with attacks. He must trust that 
his colleagues will understand—as in France they have 
generally understood—and that the public, if it does not 
always understand, will at least extend to him fairly long- 
term credits. 
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It was M. Herriot who put French politics on a new path, 
but he proceeded rather clumsily. M. Briand had the wit 
to discern that rigorous methods were played out, and to 
adopt with consummate skill the Herriot ideas. He deserves 
the greatest praise from his compatriots, and Europe is to 
be congratulated on the fortunate chance that came to 
M. Briand. There is much in his policy which, from the 
European standpoint, I have had occasion to criticise, but 
I know no other man who could have managed matters more 
satisfactorily in the exceedingly delicate second post-war 
period. M. Poincaré as Foreign Minister could not, because 
of his temperament, because of his manner, have managed 
foreign affairs half so well; but he had the wisdom to see 
that M. Briand’s temperament and manner were needed, 
and to leave to him this field while he performed other 
equally important tasks. 

But now we have reached a critical moment when 
Briandism may find itself menaced. There is no question of 
the Briandism of the past five years being repudiated. 
M. Briand’s work will stand. The question is rather whether 
circumstances have so changed that new methods are called 
for. Personally I do not think so, but it is certain that there 
has been much comment in France on the recent attitude of 
Germany. It is an attitude that should have been foreseen, 
and it is one which is natural and unavoidable. M. Briand 
undoubtedly did foresee it, and it is no reflection on his 
policy that Germany should now behave with more freedom. 
It is perhaps a pity that Dr. Stresemann, who was an 
admirable partner for M. Briand, who understood 
M. Briand as the French Minister understood him, should 
not have been permitted to conduct Germany through the 
transition stage. 

Moreover, the popular statesman is compelled to broaden 
his effects continually, and it may be that M. Briand 
broadened them a little too much when he aroused hopes of 
a European Federation and invited comment on the future 
of Europe. There was a polite acceptance of the idea of 
federation, but there was an avalanche of reservations, pre- 
liminary conditions, and declarations of national policies 
which run counter to French policy. These declarations 
cannot be resented, because they have been solicited; but 
they open up an alarming perspective of disputes. It is 
unfair to suggest that there is anything new in the potential 
disputes; but the public is disconcerted at the discovery of 
so many points of disagreement. Europe is divided about 
the place of Russia and Turkey in its policy. It is divided 
on the desirability of revising treaties. It is divided on the 
relation of disarmament and security. It is divided on its 
own relations with other continents. It is divided on its 
relations with the League of Nations. Now it is usually 
better to let such controversies slumber, or to arouse them, 
with infinite precaution, one at a time. As it is, the public 
is made aware of different conceptions, different ambitions, 
different interests, surprisingly and suddenly. 
undeniable uneasiness. 

These weaknesses of the European system come as a 
revelation to many people and as an unpleasant reminder 
to others. They appear to be in contrast with assurances 
which have been implicitly if not explicitly given. It follows 
that Briandism has not strengthened its position. One may 
even read in French newspapers the statement that 
Briandism has failed. It is an absurd statement, for in 
many things Briandism has succeeded, and it is not 
Briandism which is responsible for the existing situation. 
For the moment M. Briand is keeping his own counsel, and it 
is probable that he will find the means of turning the recent 
correspondence to advantage. 

In the meantime political rumour is busy with his name. 
He is being put forward as a prospective candidate in the 


Hence an 


presidential election which takes place in the middle of next 
year. It would be a fitting crown to his career that he 
should be M. Doumergue’s successor at the Elysée. His 
chances are, I think, fairly good. The federative idea, 
whether it makes progress or not, will at any rate be kept 
alive ; and as idea (though perhaps not as practical proposi- 
tion) it commends itself to a large section of Frenchmen and 
of Europeans in general. M. Briand, as its sponsor, becomes 
a still better-known European figure—the best known of 
European figures. Even those who would wish the idea to 
remain in the realm of nebulous debate—a pleasing but 
unrealisable hope which casts a glamour around France— 
might consider that M. Briand is the man to adorn the 
Elysée. His election as President would remove him from 
active politics in graceful fashion. But other candidates are 
being put forward. The favourite, after M. Briand, and 
apparently his most serious rival, is M. Albert Lebrun, who 
is far from being a conspicuous politician but who is never- 
theless of presidential timbre. His discourse in which he 
seemed to indicate a stiffening of French opinion is curiously 
placed in the limelight and he is believed to have very 
important backers. M. Raoul Péret who, occupying 
responsible positions, yet possesses a certain capacity for self- 
effacement, is also of presidential timbre. M. Ferdinand 
Bouisson, President of the Chamber, M. Paul Doumer, 
President of the Senate, and M. Steeg, are presidential 
possibilities. But at present the race for the Elysée seems to 
be between the obscure M. Lebrun and the famous 
M. Briand. If M. Briand, unlike Mr. Coolidge, should 
** choose to run,’ he should be able to rally a majority of 
votes in the Chamber and Senate, and, in default of the 
Presidency of the European Federation, occupy the 
Presidency of the French Republic. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


EXAMINATION 


ANY others besides those who entered for the 
M Edison Scholarship have been attempting during 
the past week to answer the questions set by 
Mr. Edison to test the ‘* practical knowledge ”’ and the 
** moral standards *’ of the competitors. The appetite for 
being examined is widespread, and most of us, even when 
we protest, enjoy puzzling our brains over such questions 
as ‘* What is the first thing you would do if you were 
Dictator of England? ’’ or ‘* If you were cast on a desert 
island and allowed to have only three books with you, which 
are the books you would choose? ’’ The desert-island 
question, no doubt, has grown stale with repetition, and 
most of those who are out of their teens are tired of 
answering, ‘‘ The Bible, Shakespeare and Boswell’s 
Johnson,” or, alternatively, ‘* Ulysses, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, and Dr. Freud’s dream book.”’’ But, if the question 
were once more put to us, we should undoubtedly trot out 
the same old answer, and men who never open a Shakespeare 
from one year’s end to the other would solemnly persuade 
themselves that, given a desert island, they would feast upon 
its sweets from morning till night. For it is one of the 
unfortunate characteristics of questions that they often lead 
the questioned to tell lies. There is no greater storehouse 
of lies than a well-filled confession-album. And those who 
try to tell the truth sometimes tell the worst lies. That is 
the difficulty about the questionnaires that have become s0 
popular in recent years with compilers of statistics. What 
with muddy-witted people who are incapable of telling the 
truth and with leg-pulling enthusiasts who delight in the 
deception of serious people, few of the answers are of the 
slightest value for any light they throw on the beliefs and 
customs of mankind. 
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At the same time, when there is a large sum of money at 
stake as in the Edison Scholarship, almost any question will 
serve as a means of dividing the intelligent from the stupid, 
the thoughtful from the buffoon. For this purpose, Edison’s 
questions are as good as any others, and almost any others 
would be as good as Edison’s. For example : ‘ If you had 
a brother who wanted to be an artist or a poet, would you 
encourage or attempt to dissuade him? ”’ If I were an 
examiner and came on a paper in which the competitor 
replied unhesitatingly, ‘‘ Encourage him,’? I should at 
once disqualify him for the scholarship. Even if he went on 
to give as his reasons that art and poetry are the noblest 
influences on the soul of man, compared with which money 
is dross and material success sawdust in the mouth, I should 
give him fewer marks than if he had replied frankly : 
‘** Attempt to dissuade him. Art and poetry are not, except 
in rare cases, commercial propositions.’’ I do not suggest 
that that is the ideal answer, but it is at least a step nearer 
wisdom than the vague and mushy idealism that regards any 
artist or poet as better than any shopkeeper. No one needs 
to have lived very long in order to discover that an enormous 
number of human beings wish to be artists and poets without 
having the least gift for being artists and poets. If they were 
content to be artists or poets in secret, and to keep their 
work to themselves, I should be in favour of encouraging 
them to go on, for the luxury of self-expression is great. 
But few people can even string a few rhymes together 
without rejoicing over them as the old woman rejoiced over 
the discovery of her lost piece of silver. The worst poet, 
knowing how happy he was as he wrote, is convinced that 
other people will be equally happy as they read. He will 
fill pages with lines that scarcely scan about the 
Italian earthquake, working himself into a fine mood of pity, 
and he will inflict his watery rhymes on those who have 
patience with him, looking eagerly for praise as a poet 
who has only to be published in order to be appreciated. 
There is more self-deception in writers of verse, I think, than 
in any other class of human beings. Clearly, not one in a 
thousand of them ought to be encouraged to proceed with it 
except on condition that he keeps his confections to himself. 
The shopkeeper who only reads poetry is often more of a 
poet than the bad poet who writes it. One would have to 
be very confident of a man’s genius before one would 
encourage him to devote himself to the writing of poetry. 
And I am not sure whether even the youth of genius will 
not be the better for some initial discouragement. Ordeal 
by discouragement is an almost necessary test of the fitness 
of the young artist for his work. If a man is born to be a 
poet, all the cold water that his parents and friends pour on 
his purpose will not cool his determination. The discourage- 
ment that injures may come later through the indifference, 
not of parents and friends, but of the world. But to be 
discouraged at first is, I suspect, good for the soul. It 
compels the artist and the poet to make their choice 
resolutely and with open eyes. That, at least, is the answer 
to which I should award marks if I were an examiner for the 
Edison Scholarship. 

There is another of the Edison questions that I should find 
it more difficult to answer : 

_Assuming it were physically and financially possible, and you were 

given the opportunity of devoting twenty years of life to be in sole 


charge of digging a hole thirty miles into the earth’s interior, would 
you accept it or turn it down? Give your reasons. 


Speaking only for myself, I should unhesitatingly reply, 
“ te,” largely because I should find the task as boring as 
it is boring. But that is only because I happen not to have 
a scientific mind. I imagine, however, that Mr. Edison 
wishes to ask whether the digging would be so well worth 
doing that a man of science would be justified in devoting 
twenty years of his life to it. If there is a reasonable 


prospect that some new discovery will be made as a result 
of twenty years’ digging among the infernal fires, then it 
seems to me highly desirable that the hole should be made— 
by somebody else. If I have any doubts on the matter it is 
chiefly because I feel sure that the government department 
that superintended the operations would insist that the hole 
must be made in the most beautiful part of the Berkshire 
Downs, and that as much injury as possible must be done to 
the landscape in the process. 

The question, however, that has created the greatest 
discussion in the press is neither of those that I have quoted, 
but is a much more puzzling affair. It runs : 


You are head of an expedition which has come to grief in the 
desert. There is enough food and water to enable three persons to 
reach the nearest outpost of civilisation; the rest must perish. 
Your companions are a brilliant scientist, aged sixty-two; half- 
breed guides, aged fifty-eight and thirty-two; the scientist’s wife, 
interested mainly in society matters, aged thirty-nine; her little 
son, aged six; the girl you are engaged to marry; your best friend, 
a young man of your own age, who has shown great promise in the 
field of science; and yourself. Which would you choose to live, 
and which to die? Give your reasons. 


This question, I presume, is intended to test the moral 
standards of the competitors—to give them an opportunity 
of contrasting the claims of chivalry and of friendship, of 
the love of self-preservation and of the love of the human 
race. Or, perhaps, love of the human race scarcely enters 
into the discussion. That brilliant scientist—if he had been 
forty-two instead of sixty-two, and if he had been known 
(or thought) to be on the eve of discovering the cure for the 
most terrible of diseases, one might have spared him. Or, 
if he had been eighty-two, one might have taken pity on 
his grey hairs. But a scientist aged sixty-two is just at the 
wrong age for sparing. The chances are that the important 
part of his life-work is behind him. His future career is 
certainly not a thing to bet on. I should not deny him access 
to the food and water without regret, and I should do my 
best to soothe him with some pretty compliment on his past 
record; but he should have no food and drink from me. 
As for the two half-breed guides, I wonder if a single com- 
petitor put in a merciful word for them. It is a curious fact 
that, if there were no one else in the party, the sufferings of 
the half-breeds would wring our hearts. But with women 
and children and oneself to consider, we become perfectly 
callous and doom the unfortunate men with scarcely an 
apology. Even the scientist’s little son aged six—who is, 
probably, as offensive a little nuisance as the small boys in 
Mr. Wodehouse’s stories—seems human in comparison. 
There are small boys on whom I do not think precious food 
should be wasted, but would one sacrifice them to half-breed 
guides? Never having met a half-breed guide, I do not 
think so. 

As for the scientist’s wife, interested mainly in society 
matters, aged thirty-nine, I suppose Mr. Edison expects us 
to get rid of her without compunction as a worthless 
creature? I confess, however, I have a soft spot for the 
scientist’s wife. The world may condemn her as a social 
butterfly, but who knows that her heart is not breaking a 
few inches beneath her pearl necklace? If I could but divide 
my portion of food with her she should have a fourth of it. 
The little son aged six would have to go, but the case of the 
scientist’s wife is so pathetic that I could not enjoy 
my food if I left her behind. ‘* The girl you are engaged to 
marry ”’ is quite another matter. If you still wish to marry 
her, you will undoubtedly save her; but if she has trapped 
you into the engagement and has followed you into the 
desert against your bitter protests, is not this your chance? 
The trouble is, in this instance, that, whatever you do, you 
will regret it. If you are a really good man, however, I 
think you will have to give her food, however she may 
have failed to deserve it. In that case, you will find it easier 
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to give your own share to the scientist’s wife, or even to one 
of the half-breed guides. 

‘** Your best friend *”’ presents an easier problem. Even 
the fact that he had shown great promise in the field of 
science would not be against him if he had other qualities 
that inspired affection. I for one should vote for his pre- 
servation. Then comes the question whether one of the 
three persons to be saved would be oneself. Most of the 
journalists who have answered the question up to the 
present have answered it in the affirmative. I cannot under- 
stand this. I simply cannot understand how any man can 
save his life at the expense of the lives of others in theory. 
In practice I am as selfish and cowardly as the worst, but in 
theory I choose the nobler way. If I could live in life as I 
live in a daydream, I should be a kind of Knight of the 
Round Table born in the wrong century. Or nobler than that. 
Hence, when Mr. Edison puts a purely theoretical question 
of that kind, I give him a purely theoretical answer, and 
affirm that I should never dream of touching food while a 
scientist’s wife, or even her detestable little son, was 
starving. Having to confine my list to three, however, I 
should choose the ‘* girl you are engaged to,”’ because after 
all she must have seen something in me to follow me into 
the desert, “‘ your best friend,’? because he was my best 
friend, and the scientist’s wife, because she was a woman. 
Such is my daydream, and I think my moral standards come 
out of it well enough. But if the thing ever actually 
happened—well, let’s hope that it never will. ¥. ¥. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
INDUSTRY 


OWADAYS the necessity for developing business in 
N every direction leads to experiments along new or 
unfamiliar lines, and such novelties as a World 

Poultry Congress need occasion no surprise. It is necessary 
to stir or stimulate the public imagination, to convince the 
man in the street that opportunity is knocking at his door. 
At the end of July, the fourth of what are called World 
Poultry Congresses came to a satisfactory conclusion at the 
Crystal Palace to the accompaniment of a thunderstorm. 
The work of preparation for this gathering started in 1929, 
was maintained steadily through the early months of 19380 
and became all-absorbing to those concerned in it some three 
months before a renovated Crystal Palace, swept, garnished, 
beflagged and exhibiting a youthfulness that belied its 
eighty years, welcomed the world’s best poultry and a 


couple of thousand delegates drawn from _ sixty-two 
countries. 
It was an amazing congress in many ways. From the 


very first the Treasury decreed that the organisers should 
be under-staffed and over-worked. When Canada held the 
Third Congress at Ottawa in 1927, the Government spent 
a hundred thousand pounds upon it and found the outlay 
worth while. Here—I do not think this is a secret, but if so 
it need be a secret no longer—Mr. Snowden’s munificence 
extended to £5,000, and no more. There were four other 
sources of revenue. First, came the delegates and members, 
each bearing a two-guinea fee; secondly, the birds that 
were to be exhibited ; thirdly, the trade space allotted to the 
industry ; finally, that uncertain factor, the gate. 

The trade came in with certain frank misgivings; the 
birds arrived slowly until the last date for entry had 
passed, and then, when, by the book, they were no longer 
admissible, they rolled up in their scores until the space 
available was well-nigh exhausted. To draw the general 
public the Ministry of Agriculture, as organiser, arranged 
all manner of stately entertainments, Army and Royal Air 





Force pageants, a performance of The Messiah directed by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, music by the massed bands of the 
Brigade of Guards, fireworks, even a dog show. It took 
the two-guinea fee from delegates and members in return 
for the freedom of the Exhibition and threw in added 
attractions, an invitation to share certain hospitality given 
by the Government, the City of London, the owners of 
famous country houses and the heads of well-known com- 
mercial interests. The two thousand men and women from 
all parts of the world who responded to the lure undoubtedly 
had their money’s worth and something over. 

From two or three of the many offices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Whitehall Place, the work of organising the 
Congress was carried through under the direction of 
Mr. Francis, the Poultry Commissioner, and Dr. Wilkins, 
the Secretary, by dint of strict and sustained disregard for 
civil-service hours. Men who in the ordinary way should 
have come at ten o’clock in the morning and left at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, would arrive at nine or even 
earlier, leave at midnight, and devote their week-ends to 
their various jobs. There were occasions when even normal 
overtimes were exceeded ; it is known that at least one worker 
stayed at his desk till two a.m. when the time for the 
Exhibition was drawing near, slept for three hours in the 
Ministry’s rest room, and resumed his labours. In this 
spirit the work was approached, and the amazing part is, 
that although those associated with it were without practical 
experience of showmanship, and knew nothing of the details 
associated with the conduct of an Exhibition, all arrange- 
ments were put through without a hitch. 

No trouble was spared. It was not enough to attend to 
the thousand and one questions and problems relating to 
exhibits, livestock, entertainments and membership, or to 
the selection and discussion of nearly one hundred and sixty 
papers before members of the World’s Poultry Science 
Association, the organisation that is responsible for the 
triennial gatherings that call for an Exhibition. Further 
tasks were undertaken. It was wisely understood that many 
of the ladies who accompanied the delegates would not wish 
to attend the meetings of the scientists, and on their 
account an entirely fresh scheme of entertainment was 
required and devised. Great country places like Knole 
Park, Penshurst Place, Hatfield House, and White Lodge, 
in Richmond Park, received parties of visitors. Other 
groups were entertained to tea on the terrace of the House 
of Commons or were received at some of the women’s clubs. 
Cambridge University opened her heart and the gates of 
certain of her colleges; under a thunderstorm the Windsor 
Castle gardens received a great gathering; the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs gave a memorable and impressive entertain- 
ment at the Guildhall. Then, there were lunches, dinners 
and speeches, conversaziones, and the rest; all of them 
appealing to hundreds of men and women, many of whom 
did not speak English. The services of interpreters were in 
constant demand. It was necessary to lay out the Crystal 
Palace to suit the special arrangements of the livestock and 
national displays, and the Ministry’s architect, Captain 
John Lee, with his tireless colleague, Mr. MacGilvray, was 
entrusted with the work of providing something that should 
be adequate, even attractive, at the lowest possible cost. 

It is unfortunate that just when the Congress opened 
the English summer decided to justify Richter’s dictum that 
it is, in very truth, merely English winter painted green. 
We had a succession of cold, cheerless days; there must 
have been thousands who decided, in face of that chilly 
week, to stay at home and read about the Congress in the 
papers. But, in spite of all the initial difficulties, in spite 
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of all the hard labour—and many a convict in His Majesty’s 
prisons has an easier time than certain of the Congress 
organisers could enjoy—the necessary results were achieved. 
By the morning of Wednesday, the 30th, when there were 
still twelve hours in which late comers bearing tribute might 
be welcomed, the amount required to balance income and 
expenditure had been reached. 

Now what is the real result of this expenditure of energy 
and grey matter? How far has it helped the country? 
I believe that the chief result will be a very big development 
of the poultry industry in Great Britain. Certain facts 
were driven home and flung broadcast in every direction, 
the first being that, here in our midst, we have a business 
that asks for nothing more than a little knowledge in order 
to yield a considerable profit. The man in the street and 
the woman in the house know by now that, for the next ten 
years, poultry-keeping is a safe means of income, because 
there is upwards of twenty million pounds’ worth of business 
to be had by this country for the asking. We produce 
£30,000,000 worth of eggs and poultry every year; we con- 
sume £1,000,000 worth a week. We eat one bird per head 
of the population while three is the figure for the United 
States, and seven and a half the figure for Canada, where, 
in addition to devouring chickens with such commendable 
avidity, they eat one egg per head of the population every 
day and two on Sundays. If we are to reach this standard of 
home consumption, there is plenty of room in our poultry- 
keeping business, not only for the next ten years but for the 
next twenty. 

It is a curious fact that, although the poultry papers have 
been proclaiming the need for increased production for years 
past, they could not compete for a moment with the general 
press as a medium for propaganda, and it is very much to the 
credit of the daily papers, that merely because they 
recognised its national significance, and with no quid pro 
quo in the shape of space advertisements, they gave 
generously to the Congress not only before it was ready but 
down to the very last day, and even in some cases the day 
after. But for their aid it is certain that a great part of the 
seventy odd thousand visitors to the Congress would have 
been conspicuously absent. 

Quite apart from the trade aspect of the Congress, there 
is the larger aspect that might readily be overlooked. This 
gathering of the representatives of sixty countries, this large 
and generous hospitality by the Government, the City of 
London and private people, have undoubtedly had their 
effect upon international relations. Friendliness was the 
keynote throughout, and although it is our avowed intent 
and purpose to become self-supporting in the matter of eggs 
and poultry, the legitimate nature of this intention was 
recognised on every hand, even among those who thrive by 
supporting cur present needs. The gathering was remark- 
able, too, by reason of the fashion in which co-operation 
replaced competition. Every nation told its secrets, 
revealed its methods, studied the practice of its neighbours ; 
all considered the possibility of developing production while 
reducing costs to a figure that will bring eggs and birds 
within the reach of those to whom they are at present 
luxuries. 

The Ministry of Agriculture undertook the work of 
organising the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, and, 
certainly during the conduct of that work, it has revealed in 
its staff a capacity for unselfish and sustained endeavour 
that deserves the widest recognition. As one who was in 
close touch with the work from start to finish, I have no 


hesitation in saying that it was well worth the doing and was 
finely done. 8S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
YOUTH AND MR. H. G. WELLS 


To the Editor of THe New Statesman. 

Srr,—After reading your review of H. G. Wells’s new book 
we should value your permission to put forward some ideas 
from a different point of view. 

1. It really can be called a new book, in spite of the appear- 
ance in it of familiar views. We feel that to the younger 
generation Wells’s message is uniquely significant and 
inspiring. His books are read with real excitement because 
they keep these ideas alive; they present them continually in 
fresh contexts, thanks to his exceptionally fertile imagination. 
The characterisation therefore is vital. The last sentence of 
the new book shows that Wells did not conceive Mr. Parham 
as a “‘ lay figure.’ In his different books Wells puts his ideas 
into diverse forms corresponding with the diverse mentalities 
of the characters who express them; this forms a process of 
testing and criticism and consequent revitalising. 

2. The character of Mr. Parham is less of a caricature than 
it looks. There are dons like that; and Wells is right about 
their harmfulness. 

3. Because Wells believes in the saving power of argument 
and reason, your reviewer assumes that he does not believe 
in faith and vision. It should be enough to refer readers to 
The Undying Fire or God the Invisible King. But in every 
book he makes plain that vision plays the chief part, while 
argument is necessary to produce effective co-operation in the 
acts that would realise the vision. 

4. The book is only incidentally a peace tract. Its 
arguments against war grow out of Wells’s comprehensive 
view of what humanity will achieve. 

5. “‘ He is trusting . . . to something external, something 
other than the change in men’s hearts . . . the belief that it 
is right to force men to act against their consciences.’’ In 
Men Like Gods the Utopians have no government, no com- 
pulsion, for they need none: ‘* Our education is our govern- 
ment.’’ But, it is explained, the change was gradual; at first 
some compulsion had to be used by the converted, by the 
men who had experienced the change of heart. In fact Wells 
does not shirk this difficulty. But the change of heart is the 
fundamental thing—of course. 

6. When your reviewer says Wells “‘ cannot see that the 
simplest solution of the poison-gas menace would be for the 
chemists of the world to refuse to make them,’’ we feel that 
his irritation with the book must have prevented him from 
finishing it. See pages 349 and 354. 

7. Although we do not think this Wells’s best book, 
emphatically we do not find that there is “‘ little power in the 
story.”’ But we can scarcely ask for more of your space. Our 
excuse for writing so much must be the number of interest- 
ing points raised by your reviewer and our belief that Wells 
is the most constructive writer of the time.—Yours, etc., 

Barnclose, Haslemere. Rosert DOonINGTON. 

July 29th. JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 


[Our reviewer writes: On the matters of opinion raised by 
Mr. Donington and Mr. Griffin in six of their paragraphs I 
must leave readers of Autocracy and Mr. Parham to decide 
whether they are right, or I. On the matter of fact men- 
tioned in paragraph six, I had not overlooked the passages to 
which your correspondents refer; but surely it is obvious that 
the strange gas which is to help Camelford “‘ to brew a new 
morality and a new temerity ”’ is still potentially a poison-gas 
of remarkable force.—Ep., N.S.] 


BAKERS AND THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 


Sm,—Ignorant of the economics of agriculture, I have 
accepted in good faith statements and opinions of your able 
agricultural correspondent ‘‘ S. L. B.’* Knowing something 
intimately about the business of bread manufacture, my faith 
in ‘* S. L. B.”’ has oozed away when he drags the baker and 
his prices into his articles with the same apparent authority 
with which he writes on agriculture. I have hitherto resisted 
the temptation to correct his wrong statements and absurd 
assumptions, but have succumbed on reading his reply in a 
footnote, in THE New StatresMan of last week, to Mr. R. 
Bradford. 

In that reply he justifies previous statements about bakers 
by certain specific assumptions which have no relation to the 
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facts of the baker’s practices or of his charges. Thus he 
assumes: (1) that bakers, in the bread they sell to the public, 
use flour of 80 per cent. extraction; (2) that bakers produce 
100 4-lb. loaves from a sack (280 lb.) of flour; (3) that 10s. per 
sack is sufficient for the baker’s costs and profits; (4) that the 
baker secures 26s. 8d. per sack illegitimate profit. If true, 
these are assumptions of a scandalous state of affairs, 
involving the bakers as first villains, the Food Council as 
accessories, before, during and after the fact, and the British 
public as negligent fools! They are not only not true, but 
they are absurdly false. 

(1) There is no baker in Great Britain and Ireland who 
makes his white bread from flour of 80 per cent. extraction; 
the grade of “ straight run,’’ from which the cheapest white 
bread is made, is from 70 to 74 per cent. extraction. (I may 
explain that ‘ percentage extraction,” as signifying a 
grade of flour, refers to the weight of flour in pounds which 
the miller obtains from 100 lb. of wheat.) Many, indeed 
most, bakers use flour in part or wholly of what is called 
*‘ patent grade,’”’ costing 3s. to 4s. per sack more than 
** straights.”’ 

(2) The yield of bread per sack of flour is 92 to 94 4-lb. 
loaves. The Royal Commission on Food Prices, which 
““S. L. B.’’ gives as the part authority for the figures he 
quotes, accepts in its record 93 4-lb. loaves as the yield per 
sack of flour. As a matter of fact, in practice bakers find 
much difficulty in getting 93 quarterns regularly. To meet 
the requirements of the law in the new Weights and Measures 
Act the pieces of dough have to be weighed for each 4-lb. loaf 
as 4 lb. 8 oz., whereas previously the weight allowed was 
4 lb. 6 oz. The latter weight ensures an average of 4 lbs. of 
bread, but the law requires now that each loaf must be 4 lbs., 
so the excess margin of 2 oz. of dough is allowed, with the 
result that most of the loaves are overweight. This excess 
weight of dough costs the baker, at the present price of 
bread, 1s. 5d. per sack of flour. As the law does not permit 
him to recover 1s. 5d. per sack in the price of his bread, he 
is forced to exact $d. per 4-lb. loaf, or 3s. 10$d. per sack. 

(3) When Lord Rhondda negotiated with the bakers in 1917 
regarding the fixation of the weight of loaves, he allowed 23s. 
per sack “‘ for the baker’s costs and profits.”’” When the Food 
Council fixed its standard scale, it allowed for the ‘‘ baker’s 
costs and profits ”’ a larger sum. (I think 27s. per sack, but 
I have not the figure available at the moment.) The Royal 
Commission on Food Prices, in 1925, based its report as to 
London on figures which show that, to meet costs, the baker 
must have 23s. 8d. per sack if he uses only flour, yeast and 
water in his bread, and distributes at the cheapest rate. The 
evidence as to necessary allowance to the baker may not be 
elaborated here, but sufficient has been given to show how 
absurd is “‘ S. L. B.’s ”’ 10s. per sack. 

The three points already answered render it unnecessary to 
deal with the fourth about illegitimate profits. At the 
moment, in the bread trade, there are no such profits. 

Since ‘‘ S. L. B.”’ often quotes the opinions of farmers, as 
obtained in conversation, why cannot he ask his local baker 
or bakers all about his prices and profits? He will probably 
find his baker a very hard-working man, who starts his day 
some time about four or five o’clock in the morning, and who 
is financially only just, or not quite, able to make ends meet. 
Until he is sure of his figures it is not fair to a great trade to 
scandalise it; nor fair to THe New StatTesMANn, which has a 
high character for probity, to use it as a vehicle for statistical 
nonsense.—Yours, etc., 


13 Grange Road, Ramsgate. JOHN KIRKLAND. 


WHAT IS THE DOLLAR WORTH? 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The writer of the article ‘‘ The Dollar Book ”’ in 
your issue of July 5th repeats what appears to me to be a 
very common error, or, more correctly, an exaggeration. I 
refer to the statement that the dollar to the average American 
is equivalent to half-a-crown instead of its facial equivalent of 
4s. 2d. I believe that this error has been perpetrated partly 
by Europeans whose experience of the United States is 
limited to the largest cities and the Eastern States; and 
partly by apologists for the low rate of wages prevailing in 
Europe. 

For some months now I have been living in the Middle 
West, chiefly in a small town, but also in several of the 
largest cities; and the prices of commodities appear to 
average out very little higher than in England. Rent, of 
course, varies from slightly more, in the small towns, to two 


—— 


or three times as much in the large cities; but food, clothing 
household articles and, particularly, the minor luxuries om 
not expensive. A good meal can be obtained anywhere, 
including such towns as Chicago and Detroit, for 50 cents: 
excellent milk is 6 cents the pint; bread is 10 cents for a leat 
weighing 1} pounds; best butter is 42 cents a pound; best 
bacon is 50 cents a pound; eggs are 25 cents the dozen, and so 
on. These figures vary from place to place, but are indicative 
of prices paid by a large proportion of the population here, 

Similarly clothes, which in England are supposed to be s9 
dear here, are found to be no dearer than in England, com- 
paring quality for quality, and in some instances, such as 
cotton and rayon articles, are often cheaper. There is, for 
instance, a wonderful variety of clothes for young children 
and babies at very reasonable prices. The minor luxuries, 
such as automobiles, radios, refrigerators, electrical apparatus 
and other household aids, are all much cheaper than at home, 
as are petrol and oil and garage charges. 

What must be remembered in comparing costs of living is 
that the mass of the American people have learnt to demand 
far more of these minor luxuries, as well as a considerably 
higher standard of home comfort, than their equivalents in 
England; and it is this fact which, I believe, misleads casual 
European observers of American life. The figures given 
above may not extend to the large Eastern cities, where [I 
understand prices are considerably higher, but I believe them 
to be substantially correct for a very large part of the popula- 
tion. So that, instead of the dollar being worth 2s. 6d., the 
figure is probably nearer 3s. 6d., or even 4s. 2d.—Yours, etc., 

204 East Garfield Street, AUSTEN ALBU. 

Alexandria, Ind., U.S.A. 
July 22nd. 


[Our contributor writes: These figures are useful, and some 
of them I would not challenge. Americans in England con- 
stantly make the comparison, citing prices of dairy produce 
and household necessaries, while there can be no dispute as 
to the cheapness of cotton and rayon goods in U.S.A. 
Mr. Albu’s assertion about clothes cannot apply to men’s 
suits. English prices for suits of good quality are much 
lower: the American orders placed with London tailors give 
the answer. I am not a ‘‘ casual European observer.” 
Having eaten in scores of American cities over a long period, 
I affirm that the good meal for 50 cents is to-day very rare. 
My statement, I think, must stand: the American com- 
monly spends a dollar as the English person spends 2s. 6d. 
—or even 2s.—Ep., N.S.] 


EMPIRE CRUSADERS AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Lawford misses the simple point of my letter in 
your issue of July 19th, and in doing so provides yet another 
illustration of the ‘‘ Empire Crusaders’ ”’ refusal to face the 
plain facts of the Dominions, their economic policy, and their 
insistent nationalism. Of course I am familiar with Sir Joseph 
Cook’s sentiments and with the tenor of General Smuts’s 
speeches in Canada, and no one who listened with his mind to 
the speeches by Mr. W. R. Hughes in 1916 is likely to forget 
their singular unreality. What have such things to do with 
the crisis of to-day or with the questions involved in Empire 
‘* Free ’’ Trade? 

My letter referred to a certain by-election speech, 
which I took to be symptomatic, in which Mr. Esmond 
Harmsworth assumed that Britain held “the leadership of the 
Empire ”’ in the initiation of fiscal policy for the Dominions. 
Mr. Lawford asks whether I ‘‘ contend that Great Britain has 
in fact given up the leadership of the Empire,’’ or the right 
to uphold and promote any policy that tends to its welfare as 
a whole. I was dealing with tariffs alone: who would be s0 
childish as to suggest that Britain should not uphold and 
promote whatever imperial policy seems, to the majority of 
her citizens, desirable? But at Worcester, on August 2nd, 
Mr. Baldwin reminded his supporters that ‘‘ there is nothing 
the Dominions are so jealous about as their fiscal autonomy,” 
said that the Dominions could not take off their tariffs against 
us, and added that he was for reciprocal preferences, i.¢., 
‘‘ exactly the same course as that of Mr. Bennett, the new 
Prime Minister of Canada.”’ I wonder whether Mr. Baldwin 
has taken note of Mr. Bennett’s campaign speeches on the 
tariff and inter-Dominion trade. Mr. Lawford, I am 
convinced, has not.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3. F. KirKHaM. 
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Miscellany 
HOLMES REDIVIVUS 


« JN response to numerous requests The Return of 
| Sherlock Holmes has been retained for a second 
week ’*—so I read upon my programme at the 
Regent Theatre. I did not swell the number of these 
requests myself, but I early took advantage of the exten- 
sion. It is always a pleasure to me to see Holmes and 
Watson in the flesh. If they are well acted, so much the 
better; but as long as I have seen Holmes’s spare form 
looking even taller in his long ulster, and his aquiline features 
accentuated by his deer-stalker’s cap, I feel my evening 
has not been wasted—especially if I have also seen 
Watson’s bowler, a form of hat associated in my mind 
with many rural scenes and stirring adventures. That 
last pleasure we were not granted; but on the whole Mr. 
Bates, as far as appearance went, was not a bad simu- 
lacrum of Watson. Only—I protest !—it was not at all 
in the Watsonian key to exhibit the humiliating agility 
of fear. Our Watson had many virtues, and among them 
was a stolid romantic rashness. He knew it was obligatory 
for such a man as he to be a man of nerve. 

There was another announcement in the programme, 
and this one started me thinking. It was perhaps an in- 
junction rather than an announcement and it ran as 
follows—in capitals: “‘ It is just the right play for the 
holidays, so don’t forget to bring the youngster.’’ Alas! I 
had forgotten to bring him, but I brought with me some- 
one in whom, though much experienced, there survives a 
certain portion of boyhood. The grown-up part of him 
thought it was a poor show, but the unsophisticated part 
was entertained. What may be described therefore as the 
partial success of the evening (how I wished I myself had 
been ten years old !) set me wondering about the differences 
between generations even at the same age. I felt very 
doubtful whether the modern ‘* youngster ’? would have 
enjoyed himself as much as even we did. He has probably 
been spoilt for such entertainments by modern crook-plays. 
The adventures of Sherlock Holmes would, I surmise, 
strike him as jejune and singularly naive. To begin with, the 
nerve of horror is never touched and the villains are pure 
villains to the point of utter incompetence. Colonel 
Sebastian Moran was an obvious sheep in wolf’s clothing. 
His threats of revenge with a rolling “‘ r,’’ after being again 
and again outwitted, reminded me of the extinct villain 
of the melodrama who paraded his incompetent wicked- 
ness, to give us the pleasure of hissing him, when the 
characters passed one by one in front of the drop curtain 
between the acts. Hisses were the equivalent of claps in 
his case, and the louder we hissed the more his face was 
wreathed in smiles. 

I have watched the melodrama intermittently for forty 
years, for I began my theatre-going when my legs could 
hardly reach from the seat to the ground, and invariably 
chose the plays with the most sensational posters. The 
evolution of melodrama is at least clear to me in its main 
outline. It has been a process away from the sheep and 
goat conception of human nature—according to which, for 
dramatic purposes, a sheep could not be too sheepish or a 
goat too goaty—to a drama founded on the idea that bad 
men and women have much to say in their own defence, 
and exhibit other qualities which may well be envied by 
the good. This means that the old melodrama, the essence 
of which was to enable the spectator to give rein to his 
capacity for moral indignation and his melting sympathy 


for righteousness, is dead; though it has here and there 
an occasional and not very brilliant resurrection. It is 
symptomatic of a change which has effected more than 
the stage. Only during the war did we return to that atti- 
tude out of which pure melodrama was born; and since 
the war, after that orgy of unbridled moral indignation, 
such enjoyable emotions have had a query affixed to them 
in most minds. But to return to the stage and the play. 

The effect of separating so irretrievably the sheep from 
the goats is to give an air of unreality in the eyes of the 
** youngster *? to the whole story, and, when the wicked 
are also obvious noodles, to diminish lamentably the excite- 
ment of the triumph of the good. Moreover, the legend of 
Sherlock Holmes is undoubtedly losing its grip upon the 
imaginations of ‘* youngsters.’? They know what his name 
stands for, but he is changing from a mythical figure into 
a mere symbol. Never again will a foreign boy on being 
asked what he wants to see first in London reply, 
** Holmes’s rooms in Baker Street.’’ It is doubtful even 
if they any longer know him by sight (so important), for 
they read his adventures in those compendious editions of 
Mr. Murray which are not illustrated. Perhaps I was 
therefore wise to take with me not a modern “‘ youngster,”’ 
but someone like myself ready and glad to recapture 
youngsterhood. By the by, Mr. Ivan Agabeg, who played 
the part, looked it, and when he reclined in his dressing 
gown in the too-ruddy fire-light, after taking his injection 
and lighting his pipe, I had little fault to find with him 
except that his premature baldness was not sufficiently 
marked. Curious, too, so the grown-up part of me reflected, 
how not only the general moral attitude has changed, but 
those habits have changed, to which moral reprobation is 
strongly attached. Sherlock Holmes was addicted to 
cocaine. Apart from hygienic considerations, Watson, essen- 
tially the normal man, did not feel that this habit reflected 
any particular discredit on his marvellous friend. It even 
added, we may be sure, a romantic something to his 
personality in the eyes of the general reader, or Conan 
Doyle would never have endowed him with the habit. 
To-day drug taking is the vice which is most violently repro- 
bated. Holmes defends it in this play : ** It may harm my 
body,’’ he says, ** but think what it does to my mind.”’ 
This silences Watson. It would not silence a modern 
Watson. But although as a physiologist Holmes was all 
wrong in the particular—drugs are not at all good for the 
mind—in the main the general point of view to which 
Conan Doyle appealed was sounder: it is the mind and 
not the body that matters most. There would be nothing 
wrong in taking drugs if the after-effects were not disas- 
trous. On this point modern moral indignation is 
decidedly muddled. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes is a hotchpotch of 
several stories. Charles Augustus Milverton the black- 
mailer, Colonel Sebastian Moran, the henchman of the late 
Professor Moriarty, Lady Frances Carfax, who was so woe- 
fully deceived in the Rev. Dr. Schlessinger, Mrs. Hudson 
and Cartwright, the messenger boy, all figure in it. The 
separate fragments of several stories do not make up one 
as good as even the weakest of them. Yet, as I said in the 
beginning, we did have the pleasure of seeing Sherlock 
Holmes in his ulster and Watson—but without his bowler, 
which is the symbol of him. With regard to the appearance 
of Holmes, Conan Doyle in his autobiography informs us 
of an interesting fact. He had intended him to be a tall 
gaunt man with an enormous nose and small bird-like eyes. 
His illustrator, however, had a handsome brother who 
invariably served him as a model—hence the traditional 
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appearance of the great detective. The share of illustrators 
in character creation is an interesting subject. How far, 
when we call up Mr. Micawber, Pickwick, Uriah Heep for 
instance, are we indebted to Dickens for our vision and how 
far to his illustrator? I wonder! 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


THE CINEMA IN GERMANY 


FORTNIGHT in German towns and as much film- 
A seeing as could conveniently be managed have sent 
me home full of renewed wonder at the helpless sub- 
jection of the ordinary London picture-goer to the tyranny 
of American producers. Never was tyranny more stupid or 
more vulgar; never, one would have thought, was rebellion 
easier. And yet the thing persists; and audiences go tamely 
from show to show, paying fantastic prices for their seats, 
accepting—with the patient credulity of the British in search 
of amusement—whatsoever in the way of over-priced and 
blatant emptiness the lords of film-land choose to offer them. 
The German public are unbelievably more fortunate. To 
begin with, seats even in the biggest houses in Berlin are 
about half the price of those in London. It is true that 
pneumatic carpets and marble and gilded organ-cases and 
programme sellers in ludicrous clothes are less lavishly pro- 
vided there than here. But as often as not one goes to a 
cinema to see a film rather than to taste the elaborate joys 
of a profiteer’s lounge-hall ; and so far as films are concerned, 
the German productions are so infinitely more civilised than 
the American, that one could weep to realise how near to 
London is the good, from how far away is London provided 
with the bad. 

It is essential to make clear that good German films are 
not necessarily highbrow. Within the brief limits of my 
German tour I saw films of varying pretension, shown to 
audiences of wholly miscellaneous character, and in every 
case distinguished primarily by their entertainment value. 
Yet almost any one of these films is better worth seeing than 
the super-filmissima of Hollywood.* The outstanding 
production of them all has, I am glad to see, just come to 
London. I write before visiting The Blue Angel at the Regal 
Theatre ; but a visit to Der Blaue Engel in the Kurfiirsten- 
damm was so real an experience that it is impossible for the 
English version not to have quality of a memorable kind. 
Emil Jannings, the finest film-actor in Europe and America, 
has achieved a great tragic performance as the child- 
like, unworldly Professor Immanuel Rath who, anxious 
to discover what evil influence is taking his pupils 
to a cabaret in the low part of the town, ventures there 
alone, blunders into the back-stage quarters of the company, 
and is gradually himself enslaved by the _ indolent 
fascination of Lola, the star-comedienne. In the hands of 
Jannings and of Marlene Dietrich (her Lola is superb) 
the terrible story of Rath’s slow degradation and final 
collapse into apathetic squalor, madness and death has a 
power which holds a huge audience motionless and silent. 
There is no exaggeration, no single touch of false 
emotionalism; and, perhaps most interesting of all, the 
talkie element is deliberately kept within the bounds to 
which it is really suited. Of actual conversation there is 
very little; the story and the conflicting characterisation are 
acted, and acted magnificently. Sound, used for music and 
for the noise of incidental happenings, serves to set off the 





* This phrase does not of course include the productions of Charles 
Chaplin; and in fairness to a very fine actress, exception must also 
be made of one or two recent films featuring Ruth Chatterton, who 
may yet be the salvation of Hollywood, if only she be allowed to 
decide what te play and how to play it. 


— 


genius of the performers; it is never, as too often jp 
American and even English films, employed to steal a stage. 
effect for the so different medium of the screen or to slyr 
over actors’ weakness of gesture or expression. 

But though The Blue Angel has come to London, there 
are no signs at present of an attempt to import other 
admirable films which, in a dead season and quite 
fortuitously, were showing in Berlin, Hamburg and 
several small towns. One can understand that Hokys- 
Pokus, based on a German murder case and involving much 
German legal procedure, would, engrossing though it be, 
make difficult transportation. But no such objection 
applies to Schnitzler’s Frdulein Else, presenting Elisabeth 
Bergner’s sensitive and beautiful rendering of the unhappy 
heroine. Frdulein Else was showing at a cheap cinema in a 
working-class quarter of Berlin and has, I believe, been the 
rounds for long enough. Of its kind it is almost faultless, 
The emotionalism is never misjudged; a delicate theme 
is treated with perfect discretion and its implications are 
only exploited to the exact degree necessary to the story’s 
dramatic force. Why has Frdulein Else never been to 
London ? 

Mady Christians’ film Dich hab’ Ich geliebt is, so far as 
script is concerned, of much commoner clay. But its very 
ordinariness gives it a peculiar relevance to the present 
argument, because in this case the plot is just such an one 
as would appeal to an American producer. An actress scores 
a triumph on the first night of a musical comedy, and in par- 
ticular with a waltz duet. This duet becomes the theme- 
song of the film and is periodically heard. After the show, 
between excitement and champagne, she gives herself to her 
actor-partner. The affair is a mere incident and leaves 
behind it only a faint disgust. The girl, who is all the time in 
love with an engineer, soon afterwards marries and gives up 
the stage. But years later the past raises its ugly head. 
Her happiness is broken, her home destroyed. She goes out 
into the wilderness until it is time for a wholly conventional 
reconciliation, with mother-love, a little child’s tears, a 
recrudescence of the theme-song and other standardised 
accompaniments. In fact Dich hab’ Ich geliebt is, from one 
point of view, hackneyed stuff. But from another it is 
genuine cinema. It is so well acted, so restrained, so free 
from the wearisome display of teeth and legs which every 
American producer of a stage film regards as essential to 
public happiness, that the artificiality of the plot is forgotten 
in enjoyment of a performance careful, conscientious and 
sincere. 

Finally, although its interest is of a different kind, a word 
must be said of a film entitled Nur am Rhein, which has just 
been released to the German public. That such a film should 
have been conceived at all is not only a revelation of 
German detachment and tolerance but one of the most 
remarkable compliments ever paid to Great Britain. Nur 
am Rhein deals with the love of an English lieutenant in the 
Army of Occupation for the daughter of the Burgomaster in 
a Rhine town. The romance ends in happiness and wedding 
bells, just as evacuation has been carried out. The English- 
men—from the Colonel down to the hero’s batman—are 
presented as honourable and attractive people, on the best 
of terms with the home population, everywhere trusted and 
liked. Asa film, Nur am Rhein is only very moderate; but 
as a product of post-war feeling its significance is almost 
overwhelming. One asks oneself, a little nervously, whether 
such wholehearted recognition of the good qualities of 
former enemies would in this country have the courage oF 
the opportunity to find public expression. 

MIcHAEL SADLEIR. 
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Current Literature 


THE DISTRESSFUL UNION 


Complex South Africa. 
By WILLIAM 
12s. 6d. 

Caliban in Africa. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

At the present time, when East Africa stands at the cross- 
roads of native policy and Northern Rhodesia is about to change 
its entire economic aspect, it is of first importance that all possible 
advantage should be taken of the experience already gained by 
other European administrations in Black Africa. Nowhere has 
the experience been so lengthy as in South Africa: nowhere has 
the result been so chaotic and economically and socially dis- 
astrous. Racial strife and bitter poverty have submerged a 
large proportion of the population of the entire sub-continent, 
and there is reason to suppose that unless native policy in the 
territories lying to the north departs radically from that of the 
Union, the tide of misery may rise and pass the Equator. The 
South Africans themselves have in the past been distinguished 
by an utter inability to give clear-headed consideration to their 
own problems or to profit by their own experience. It is there- 
fore doubly acceptable when we are offered a dispassionate 
examination of the South African muddle; and from the fact that 
both these books emanate from South African sources—the first 
of them with the authority of a professor of the University of 
the Witwatersrand—it is perhaps possible to hope for some dawn 
of clear thinking in the night of Union politics. But it may 
already be too late. 

This is the third of Professor MacMillan’s valuable studies on 
what may be termed the racial economics of South Africa. 
His attitude is strictly scientific, and his statements are closely 
documented. He makes no use of the personal opinions that 
in discussions of this nature so often serve as the basis for argu- 
ments. His own views only emerge incidentally and unavoidably ; 
as when he indicates that he has been handicapped by lack of 
information because the South African Government has never 
taken sufficient interest in its native population to secure accurate 
statistics. Like all the best-told stories, Professor MacMillan’s 
telis itself. Masses of detail are presented on which the reader 
can test every step of the conclusions reached. They are 
of the blackest, with hardly a gleam of hope. And one that the 
reader must underline for himself is that even General Smuts in 
his Rhodes lectures treated the problem in all too partial and 
limited a way. A policy of segregation is already impossible. 
The entanglement of white and black is disastrously and 
irrevocably complete. 

It is an insane world into which we are led. Every possible 
mistake of economic policy has been made and perpetuated with 
virulence. The original Dutch colonists were land-greedy, as 
other white settlers have been in Africa. Every Boer received 
as of right an estate, to clear which the natives in occupation 
were swept, so far as Jegal tenure went, into the holes and corners 
of the land, subsequently designated the ‘ Reserves.” The 
farmer did not farm in the modern sense of the term. He lived 
more like a hunting-squire. Most of the dispossessed natives 
squatted on his land and had no security of tenure whatever. 
In return for this privilege they supplied, and supply to this day, 
practically what labour is demanded, and a proportion of their 
crop. Their alternative has been eviction, with the practical 
impossibility of finding a place in the Reserves, and an eventual 
drift to urban slums. 

The present position is that five-sevenths of the population of 
the Union—the black five-sevenths—are permitted to possess a 
permanent home only within the Reserves, which are too small 
to accommodate more than a fraction of them. 

An economic examination of these areas shows that even 
they are the reverse of the havens of rest and plenty that South 
African speakers have wished us to believe. The standard 
small plot that a native in the Reserves is supposed to receive 
from his chief cannot usually be allotted. It is not possible for 
the natives to grow enough even of the staple maize to feed 
themselves, In any attempt to better themselves they are faced 
with every conceivable disability. The productivity of their 
soil is decreasing through over-stocking and erosion; their areas 
have been utterly neglected in the provision of communications; 
there is no fuel except the manure that should go to enrich the 
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land; they are practically prohibited from buying land to 
augment their inadequate reserves. 

In the result these areas make next to no direct contribution 
to the trade of the country in either production or consumption. 
They cannot produce more than 50 per cent. of a bare sub- 
sistence for their members. The balance is made up by the 
export of labour. Three-quarters of the male population may 
be away half the year. The by-product of social and family 
difficulties and evils may be imagined. Yet there are incessant 
complaints of the shortage of labour because the mass of it is so 
ill-distributed and so wasted. 

Even when he goes out to work, the native, whatever his 
capacity, is restricted to the lowest grades of labour. The re- 
strictive process is continually being intensified in the interests of 
the Poor Whites, ‘‘ farmers”” who have been and are being 
forced off the land by their own incompetence or the hopeless 
system of land-inheritance. The full violence of this restrictive 
campaign is inspired by a conviction that the black population 
is increasing at such a rate that in a measurable time the White 
Civilisation may be submerged in the Bantu ocean. Professor 
MacMillan shows that this assumption is almost certainly false. 
With an infant mortality that is often over 500 per 1,000 no 
race can be flourishing. Yet at the present time the South 
African is convinced that he has everything to fear, and it is only 
too certain that the native has nothing to hope for. The 
governing race has not realised that the Union cannot prosper 
with the majority of its population held down almost to the 
starvation line. 

Mr. Barnes’s book is more polemical. He writes as an indignant 
negrophile rather than as a scientist; but there are still not 
enough negrophiles for the welfare of the world as a whole. His 
greater concern with political aspects makes his book a valuable 
complement to Professor MacMillan’s. He shows how the Poor 
Whites, the tail of the South African community, have been 
allowed to wag the entire dog of the Union. He exposes the 
benightedness of the Dutch, and indicates that the British South 
Africans are of the same mind in their dealings with the 
native. ‘‘To sum up, the Afrikander has actually used every 
device of agrarian, industrial and educational policy to deny 
the native all possible lines of racial advancement.” Mr. Barnes 
sees no ray of hope in the South African future, nothing but 
sterility and racial strife. 


A YANKEE ARTIST 


Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell. By E.R. PENNELL. 2 vols. 

Benn. £2 2s. 

It is a pity that Mrs. Pennell did not leave the writing of 
this biography to others. The book she has written is 
pleasant, often lively and entertaining, and honourably true 
to facts; but it is not a life of Joseph Pennell, if by “ life ”’ 
we mean an essay at once interpretative and critical of a 
man’s character. All that one who did not know Pennell 
could get out of these volumes is the portrait of an ill- 
mannered, rough-speaking, disagreeable man of talent, 
whose violent language and tiresome rudeness were tolerated 
to an extent that was certainly bad for him. After years of 
expatriation this man, descendant of a long line of Quakers, 
goes back to America; and here is a typical sentence from a 
letter written to an Englishman: 

The American race is extinct, and the mongrels who have over- 
run the land are the lowest breeds of crosses between niggers, Jews, 
dagoes, Chinese and imbeciles and dregs of the Near East. 

Two years before, in 1921, he published a new edition of 
his Pen Drawing, and the sales did not satisfy him, so 

The war may have helped to ruin and wreck the world behind us— 
but we certainly have become the most artless degenerates in the 
world—lower than any savages. 

His chronic ill-temper is often exhibited against fellow- 
students of art; he writes to his friend Van Dyke: 

Of course morally and dignifiedly you are quite right to let the 
Jews, Greeks, and especially Fry, Berenson, and the rest of the 
Gesshellschaft stew in their own cold storage—but then it is delightful, 
and also your duty, to stick pins in them and make them squirm. 

It cannot be argued that this malicious delight in scolding 
and denigration was a post-war sickness, for as far back as 
1886 Pennell wrote to his wife: ‘“‘ I really am glad you don’t 
like Lang’s book [The Mark of Cain]—I dident believe he 
could do anything original—and I dident want this belief 
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smashed,’’ surely one of the meanest sentences ever written 
about a friend. No doubt Pennell’s devotion to Whistler may 
have led him to copy the less admirable traits in that artist’s 
character; but it seems more likely that the two were drawn 
together by their common delight in hurting people, in 
malicious exacerbation of their friends’ nerves. 

Yet Pennell could praise, and as with Whistler would 
admire to a degree that became absurd; and he was himself 
an artist of genuine power and astonishing vitality. He over- 
worked frightfully; it is difficult for Mrs. Pennell not to see 
this as an admirable thing. It was really a vice, almost a 
nervous tic; and his work suffered vastly from his over- 
production. He was a great illustrator; and yet his vile 
temper did much in certain circles to foment the absurd 
heresy that great art cannot be illustrative. Many critics 
could not help arguing for a theory that Pennell thought was 
wrong. When he first began work he had opportunities that 
rarely fall to a young man, for his start coincided with the 
golden age of the American illustrated magazine; he, Howard 
Pyle, Abbey were given occasions of work which they all took 
triumphantly. He came to England in the days of Henley 
and the National Observer, and through his friendship with 
Mary Robinson (Madame Duclaux) he and his wife were 
made free of some of the most amusing society in London. 
Neither of them, if we may judge from Mrs. Pennell’s rather 
patronisingly provincial manner, quite realised how excep- 
tional their luck was. The truth is that Pennell, who prided 
himself on his Americanism, was really, as are so many 
Anglo-Americans, a sturdy middle-class eighteenth-century 
Englishman with the manners and ideas proper to that rather 
ungracious bourgeoisie. He naturally made friends of men 
whose ideas and traditions were the same; was uneasy in the 
society of others, and showed his uneasiness by a mannerless 
brusqueness which he too often—and Mrs. Pennell too often— 
tries to cloak under the defence of the old Quakers’ privilege 
of plain speech. It would be a gross understatement to call 
Pennell tactless, and when Mrs. Pennell describes him as 
‘‘the most sensitive man who ever lived ”’ one realises that 
she has, as do so many, confused sensitiveness and suscepti- 
bility. The sensitive man is quick to sympathise, to 
understand imaginatively, is never an egoist; there is no 
evidence that Pennell ever knew what anyone else felt or 
thought—and it is this grave failing which prevented his 
work, good as most of it is, from being first-rate. It has 
nothing of that spiritual insight which transfigures the great 
works of imaginative art. 


BOMBS 


Air Power and the Cities. By J. M. Spaicnr. Longmans. 
15s. 

Fights and Flights. By Air-Commodore C. R. Samson. Benn. 
21s. 

Flying Fury. By Major J. B. McCuppen, V.C. Hamilton, 
8s. 6d. 


The aeroplane, in adding a third dimension to the domain 
of war, brings it home in a special and very terrible sense to 
the most peace-loving of citizens. It is all very well for the 
orthodox exponents of military strategy to assure us that 
there is nothing to worry about, that air power will be kept 
in its place as an adjunct of the elder services, and that in 
the future, as in the past, slaughter will be mainly confined 
to those who bear arms. People have not forgotten that 
babies were killed not long since because airmen were 
endeavouring to smash Liverpool Street Station. What are 
the rights, if any, of this complicated question? Is it 
legitimate to blow up a railway station? If not, what 
buildings may be blown up? If the right to bomb specified 
parts of urban areas is admitted, can any really practical 
distinction be drawn between directed and indiscriminate 
bombing, since (a) bomb dropping and aerial navigation 
by night are not exact operations, and (b) an incomplete 
defence may, so far as baby-slaughter goes, do more harm 
than good. These are difficult questions, to which there is 
one answer as easy as it is despairing. Anything—so it is 
argued by the enlightened apostles of frightfulness—is better 
than the appallingly protracted stalemate of the last conflict. 
We may as well admit that the non-combatant has vanished. 


Short of a strict limitation of aircraft programmes, an inter- 
national attempt to restrict the activity of the aerial bomber 
is not worth the paper it is written on, for nothing is easier 
than an inadvertent breach of the regulations, and nothing 
more certain than a cycle of reprisals. We may as well steel] 
ourselves to the probability of an air offensive so swift and 
devastating that one or other of the contending Powers will 
have its morale shattered before the lumbering military and 
naval machine has moved far enough to crush its victims, 
Better a few thousands of innocent lives lost than millions of 
men legitimately slaughtered. 

Into this welter of argument and anxious conjecture 
Mr. Spaight has dropped a coolly argued and very 
able survey of the situation. He insists on the analogy 
between aerial bombardment of crowded areas and the naval 
shelling of coastal towns. For many years warships have had 
it in their power to terrorise undefended cities. How have 
they used it? Mr. Spaight’s answer is that since Sebastopol 
this power has been used in a very gentlemanly manner, and 
that any shelling of unmilitary objectives has been con- 
demned by public opinion. Since air bombardment differs 
only in degree from naval shelling, and airmen are as 
chivalrous as naval officers, there is at least a possibility of 
applying the doctrine of the military objective as a limitation 
to the bomber. The object of war is to disarm. An offensive 
action is legitimate if and only if its object is to destroy the 
enemy armed forces, or their material, or anything which 
may be directly useful to them. Hence the bomber cannot 
be denied the right to aim at an armament factory, and if the 
factory happens to be surrounded by infant schools and the 
airman misses the factory and hits the schools, who shall 
reprobate him? Unfortunately for the humanitarian the 
category of military objective turns out in Mr. Spaight’s 
analysis to be unpleasantly wide. A piece of unworked steel 
is a potential gun: hence iron and steel works are food for 
the bomb. Indeed, if the doctrine of potential lethal 
material which Mr. Spaight develops is pursued to 
its end, it is very hard to say what part of a nation’s war- 
time industrial organisation is not bombable. Mr. Spaight 
mitigates his conclusion by introducing a rather vague saving 
clause that a military objective should only be bombed if 
there is a reasonable chance of hitting it. This introduces the 
vexed question of the difference between intention and per- 
formance in air raids. After studying the bombing records 
of the late war, Mr. Spaight admits that it is difficult to say 
how much indiscriminate bombing was indulged in, and he 
has little hope that in the near future raiders wili hit what 
they aim at frequently enough to make the criterion of inten- 
tion valid. In the end, after examining various limita- 
tions and safeguards, he writes a final chapter in which his 
idealism brings him down on the side of those who see in the 
air raid a real hope for the future. Man, he says, has made 
a war machine which runs away with him and is likely to 
destroy him. But air power is a direct safeguard if 
judiciously used, because it can strike with terrible effect at 
the embryo machine before it recoils on its maker. In that is 
our hope. 

Mr. Spaight, writing above the battle, has a theoretic 
remoteness which is bluffly corrected by the other books in 
this list. War is not an abomination to everyone; to some it 
is fun. Air-Commodore Samson was spoiling for a good scrap 
in 1914, and whether he was harassing Uhlans in Belgium 
with a scratch collection of aeroplanes and motor cars, or 
bombing the Turk in Gallipoli, or patrolling the Syrian coast 
in command of a seaplane carrier which began life as an Isle 
of Man passenger steamer, he managed to get it. This book, 
less admirable in its details, which are too many and too 
baldly delivered, than in its unconscious exposure of 4 
granite pugnacity, is a grim commentary on one aspect of 
Mr. Spaight’s problem. Will terrorisation pay? Well, 
if we were all like the author of Fights and Flights it would 
take more than the devastation of London to bring us to our 
knees. 

A similar impression is gained from McCudden’s record. In 
1914, as an air mechanic of nineteen, he was sleeping under 
the wings of aeroplanes in the Mons retreat. Three years 
later, when this book was written, he had grown into an alr 
fighter with a terrible reputation. ‘“‘ Although the L.V.G. 


tried hard, I presented him with a very excellent burst from 
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both guns, and he went down in a vertical nose dive, then 
past the vertical on to his back, when the enemy gunner shot 
out of the machine for all the world like a stone out of a 
catapult. The unfortunate fellow seemed all arms and legs.’’ 
It was McCudden’s glory to repeat that performance fifty- 
seven times. He was supremely good at his job, and his 
artless record, which reads like the normal chatter of an 
Air Force mess, gives the impression of a modest, gay, 
intelligent and sensitive boy. He tells us everything except 
what he really thought about the work he had to do. If we 
only knew that, it would be easier to predict the future of 
the war in the air. 


THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN 


British Birds. By F. B. Kirkman and F. C. R. Jourpain. 
Jack. 21s. 


The chief feature of this book is that it gives the reader 
in one volume, for a guinea, the coloured plates, 200 in 
number, which were originally issued in Mr. Kirkman’s four- 
volume British Bird Book in 1910-13, at a considerably 
higher price. These famous illustrations are by seven artists 
of by no means equal merit; but the best of them, Mr. A. W. 
Seaby, has in the most successful of his plates attained results 
unsurpassed elsewhere. Only the best work of Mr. A. Thor- 
burn (not of course here represented) can really be matched 
against him; but while that may in some respects claim even 
higher artistic merit, we fancy that most bird-lovers who 
have seriously compared the two will give the palm for life- 
likeness to Mr. Seaby. No one beats him at showing a bird 
in a really characteristic attitude, and at throwing forward 
just those features and colours which strike the observer in 
real life. It is a quality not shared by all his collaborators 
in this set of plates. Turn, for instance, to the rendering of 
a whitethroat, and note how the artist has completely missed 
the startling whiteness of the bird’s throat as seen alive in a 
hedge. The plate here seems a mere copy of a dull stuffed 
museum specimen. 

The letterpress accompanying the plates is cast in reference- 
book form, each bird being summarised under five heads— 
*‘ description,’ ‘‘ range and habitat,’’ ‘‘ nest and eggs,”’ 
“‘ food,’’ and ‘* usual notes.’”’ The first two of these, though 
necessarily very brief, are very capably done within their 
limits. The least satisfactory sections are the fifth, which 
describe the birds’ songs and notes. The authors themselves, 
indeed, half apologise for them in their preface, pleading the 
many difficulties and especially the absence of a recognised 
bird phonetic. That is so, but why complicate it? In the 
very first article we are told that the raven utters ‘‘ repeated 
“kiks ’ and ‘ picks’ (call notes).’’ Is any difference intended 
here between “ ik ’’ and “‘ ick ’’? If it is, what on earth can 
it be? If it is not, why depart from uniformity? Again, 
of the corn-bunting’s song we are told that the first part is 
“* tsick-tsick-tsick-tsick ’’ and the latter part is ‘‘ an almost 
indescribable confusion of l’s and r’s.”’ Seriously, does that 
convey anything to anybody? Surely the only rational way 
to begin talking about the corn-bunting’s song is to point out 
its obvious family likeness to the universally known song of 
its close congener, the yellow-hammer. Take the first two 
bars (the ‘ little bit of ”’) of the yellow-hammer’s song; turn 
them into triplets and repeat with increasing rattle and 
rapidity for a length of four, or oftener five, bars; and there, 
in effect, is the corn-bunting’s song. If you want to go 
further and put each song into syllables, it seems almost 
essential to add musical notation, and if not (as Professor 
Garstang has) to show the places of the notes on a stave, at 
least to show their time-values. 

Two other points about this volume deserve mention. 
First, that the coloured plates of eggs, by H. Grénvold, are 
extremely good. Secondly, that the classification of Hans 
Gadow (as applied to British birds by Mr. H. F. Witherby) 
has been adopted throughout. This was to be expected, 
since Mr. Jourdain was Mr. Witherby’s collaborator; but one 
may regret it none the less. Field observers in ornithology 
are a docile tribe, accustomed to bow the knee to museum 
specialists; and Professor Gadow’s is a weighty name. But if 
one may venture any prophecy with complete confidence, it is 
that a classification which has mixed up the auks and gulls 


with the pigeons and plovers, and reduced the owls to a mere 
family tucked inside the woodpecker order between the night- 
jars and kingfishers, is not destined to be permanent. Mean- 


time it darkens counsel not a little for the novice approaching 
bird-lore. 


TWO MUSICAL REBELS 


Waguer in Exile. By Wo.tpremar Lippert. Translated by 
PauL ENGLAND. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


This book by Woldemar Lippert, Keeper of the Principal 
Public Archives of Saxony, is a welcome change from some of 
the recent literature on the subject of Wagner. It is a 
genuine work of research, and makes public a good deal of 
fresh material which does increase our knowledge of Wagner’s 
character and of his years in exile from Germany. The part 
Wagner played in the revolutionary movement of 1848 has 
long been well known. In spite of the attempts by certain 
writers to find in Wagner a political revolutionary, it is quite 
clear that Wagner’s politics amounted to nothing more than 
a violent impatience with the philistinism of a backward 
conservative society and with the pettifogging restrictions of 
officialdom. As Mr. Lippert says, ‘‘ his incidental appearance 
on the political stage, awkward, unfortunate, amateurish 
. . . served merely to accentuate his utter unfitness for such 
a role.”’ 

Wagner hardly ever understood the real character of what 
he was doing. He merely followed his instincts, and since one 
of the strongest of his instincts was his instinct for self-preser- 
vation we may observe in every one of his political statements 
a pretty muddle of incompatibilities. In March, 1848, Wagner 
was “‘especially zealous’’ in urging the people to acclaim King 
Frederick August II., and in his enthusiasm “‘ he shouted 
himself hoarse and returned home in such a state of 
exhaustion that poor Minna was greatly alarmed.”’ In June 
of the same year his enthusiasm for a republic was just as 
great, although he declared that the King should be at the 
head of the republic. He is quite unconscious of the fantastic 
absurdity of this idea and quite unaware that his real motive 
for saying that the King should be at the head of the republic 
is merely his instinctive desire to keep the King’s favour while 
he still has power. As Mr. Lippert observes : 

To honest citizens, as well as to Court and military circles such 
utterances seemed to verge on the grotesque, and could not fail 
to make a painful impression. 

As usual Wagner’s instinct was as sound as his reasoning 
was unsound, for the King remained friendly disposed to him 
in spite of the hostility of the Court. During the revolution 
Wagner behaved like a barometer, but a barometer that takes 
care to keep on the outer fringe of the storm centre lest it 
should get broken. He fraternised freely with the rebel 
leaders while they were in control of Dresden, but he com- 
mitted himself to no serious duties as a leader and he escaped 
to Weimar and from there to Switzerland in the nick of time, 
leaving his colleague Réckel to remain in prison until 1861. 
Bakunin, at his cross-examination in September, 1849, stated, 
‘*T soon saw that Wagner was a mere dreamer, and although 
I talked to him, even on politics, I never worked with him.” 
How superficial his political aspirations were is shown by his 
letter after his escape to Uhlig, dated April 9th, 1849: 

Freedom, I must confess is to me the greatest treat of all! What 
is the satisfaction of working for the so-called “future of the 
citizenship” compared with the feeling that one’s own noblest 
activities are no longer hampered by the hand of despotism! . . . 
In other words, what is the satisfaction of working for the 

freedom of others compared with the joy of being out of 
prison oneself! 

But Wagner was to have no more humiliating experiences 
in his life than his series of petitions to King John of Saxony 
to permit his return to Germany. The first petition was 
dated May 16th, 1856, and was refused. In 1860, through the 
powerful advocacy of influential and highly placed friends, he 
received permission to enter Germany but not Saxony; and 
in 1862, after further humble petitioning, King John allowed 
him to enter Saxony. The petitions which Mr. Lippert prints 
in this book in full for the first time make very painful 
reading. It is extremely unpleasant to observe Wagner’s 
diplomatic grovelling before those who had the power to keep 
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him out of his own country. It must be said in justice to 
Wagner that it did not come easily to him, but he swallowed 
his pride and his revolutionary sentiments for the solid 
benefits that he received. The real hero of the Dresden 
Revolution was the conductor Réckel, who stubbornly 
refused to consent to a petition for pardon “‘ even as a mere 
formality.”’ All other prisoners had been released; but Réckel 
was still in Waldheim Prison, and the Dresden authorities 
‘“‘ were beginning to find this annoying and wanted to get rid 
of the last man,’ so on January 4th, 1862, Réckel was 
released with an order to leave Saxony within twenty-four 
hours. Réckel was not a “ great ’’ composer but he was a 
man. 


PROFESSOR BURY’S 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury. Edited by Haro_p TeMPERLEY. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

History of the Papacy in the 19th Century (1864-1878). 
J.B. Bury. Macmillan. 10s. 

The essays edited by Dr. Temperley reveal the intellectual 
character of a curiously interesting man. Bury was the most 
exact and conscientious of historians : he would search for fact 
with untiring diligence, and never hesitated to say when a new 
discovery had proved him wrong. But he also had a sympathy 
with the older school, which regarded history as a branch of 
literature, and which, like Voltaire, would alter the result of 
a battle if so the balance of a sentence might be improved. 
Bury, that is, was drawn both ways. He was a determined 
opponent of what he called “* rhetoric,” and yet he owned that 
a dash of prejudice may not be amiss in a history; and would 
hardly admit that an historian without artistry is an historian 
at all. Such a view would rule out some of the greatest writers, 
and seems incompatible with certain of Bury’s other opinions. 

This is admirably brought out in Dr. Temperley’s Introduction, 
which could hardly be bettered as a study of one remarkable 
mind by another. The essays here collected are full of erudition, 
but are perhaps valuable chiefly as illustrations of Bury’s general 
ideas as they were modified by time and thought. Among so 
many it is hard to choose; but one may be taken as a fairly 
typical specimen—that entitled ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Nose,’’ on the 
disturbing influence of mere chance. History may be a science, 
but it can never, like some other sciences, venture to predict. 
A Napoleon is born in exactly the place, at exactly the time, 
with exactly the genius, to upset all calculations. The stoning 
at Lystra just fails to kill St. Paul, and the whole course of 
Christianity is altered. Napoleon and St. Paul were great men; 
but a little man, like George III., may equally accidentally be 
in a great place at the precise moment when littleness is of 
portentous significance. 

This we believe to be true. We can dimly foresee tendencies, 
but even in the present more or less ordered world, ‘* Chaos 
umpire sits, and next him high arbiter, Chance governs.” 
Or, of course, if your preferences run that way, Providence 
governs. How alien that point of view was to Bury may be 
seen once again in the rather thin and prejudiced papers on 
the Vatican under Pio Nono. It is unfortunate for Bury’s 
reputation as a fair-minded historian that this book should 
have been published almost simultaneously with Dom Butler’s 
edition of Ullathorne’s correspondence. No one but a blind 
partisan could deny that there was much to lament in the 
conduct of the Vatican Council; but Bury writes with a 
determined prejudice that almost robs his book of value. The 
best thing in the volume is Dr. Murray’s memoir. 


ESSAYS 


By 


MONEY THROUGH THE AGES 


The Story of Money. By Norman ANGELL. Cassell. 21s. 


It is of the first importance for the future of civilisation, 
Mr. Angell argues, that the ordinary man should understand 
about money a good deal more than he does to-day. Not so 
long ago he invented a new card game, the Money Game, 
with the object of instructing and enlivening us all at one 
blow; and now he returns to the attack on our ignorance 
with this fat volume. If the Money Game has not taught us 
to know better (and one player at any rate failed to obtain 
from it either pleasure or enlightenment), perhaps this story 


a 


of what men have done with money in the past will avail 
better to drive home the lessons Mr. Angell would have us 
learn. We have, therefore, not indeed the history, but at 
least the ‘‘ story” of money. The difference is important, 
As story-teller rather than historian, Mr. Angell is under no 
obligation to deal with money in all times and places, or to 
follow a chronological arrangement. He can pick and 
choose, and leap lightly across ages and continents in 
selecting his object-lessons. He can also write more popularly 
than a sober historian could; and this is essential to his 
purpose, for his book is aimed not at the financier or 
economist, but rather at the general reader and the tired 
business man. 

In such a treatment, originality is not to be looked for; 
and in fact Mr. Angell borrows so freely that a large part of 
his book is made up of quotations from other writers. This 
is not said by way of criticism; but it has led him to allot 
disproportionate space to those parts of monetary history 
about which he found suitable books ready to hand—to 
Greece and Rome, for example, as against the Europe of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which are far more lightly 
treated. The real fault of his book lies, however, deeper than 
this. It is that the reader is left, at the end of four hundred 
pages, still uncertain what lessons Mr. Angell means him to 
draw. That the book is a tract against inflationism, and that 
a somewhat dogmatic and simplified version of the Quantity 
Theory of Money is Mr. Angell’s fundamental tenet, emerges 
plainly enough. But, when once we have agreed with him 
that disaster follows swiftly upon the reckless over-issue of 
any currency, and comes most easily and soonest when that 
currency is not itself of intrinsic value, we are left rather in 
the dark concerning what more he would have us believe. 

It may be urged that this complaint is hardly fair, because 
the Quantity Theory is the cornerstone of monetary common 
sense, and, if it were once mastered by ordinary people as 
part of their education, the world would be guaranteed 
against a repetition of the inflationist disasters that have so 
often overtaken it in the past. That the ordinary man should 
master at least the broad outline of the Quantity Theory is 
of course all to the good; but does not Mr. Angell under- 
estimate the extent to which a large section of the public has 
mastered it already? Surely, the experience of almost every 
belligerent country must have taught a large section of the 
population that piece of financial wisdom, even if it taught 
them nothing else. 

It is doubtless necessary to warn the world, as Mr. Angell 
warns his readers, against the dangers of inflationism. But 
is it less necessary, under existing conditions, to issue a 
warning against the dangers of deflation? In a special 
chapter of this book, written by Mr. C. V. Hodson, a 
summary is attempted of the chief monetary doctrines and 
controversies of the present day; and in the course of this 
section mention is made of the views of Mr. Keynes, 
Mr. Hobson, and other financial heretics, even including 
Major Douglas. But no attempt is made to evaluate their 
conflicting doctrines; and the chapter stands, almost isolated 
from the rest of the book, as a mere hint that reliance on 
Mr. Angell’s warnings against inflation will not carry us far 
towards a satisfying solution of the money problem. 

There is in the book much that is interesting, and much 


description that is well done—especially an admirable 
summary, contributed by Mr. Rasminsky, of American 


monetary history. But, taken as a whole, it confirms the 
doubts started by The Money Game whether Mr. Angell has 
really penetrated far below the surface of the subject. He 
will no doubt reply, as he does reply in the book itself, that 
his object was not to write a treatise on money, but only a 
descriptive story of its past behaviour, and of men’s handling 
of it. But can such a story be really helpful in the mastering 
of present-day monetary problems unless it is accompanied 
by a reasonably clear understanding of the theory of the 
subject? Mr. Angell is abundantly right when he explodes 
such fallacies as the project of collecting large reparations 
from Germany without accepting payment in German 
exports, and traces such delusions to confused ideas about 
the nature of money. With these aspects of the problem 
he has an acknowledged competence to deal. It is important 
to drive home the truth that the rationale of money is its 
service as an intermediary which facilitates the exchange of 
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real goods, and that, if it is to serve this purpose adequately, 
stability in its value is greatly to be desired. But the danger 
remains that stability may be secured only at the cost of 
scarcity, of goods as well as money, or even that, in aiming 
at stability through the convertibility of currency into gold, 
we may achieve only falling prices and general depression of 
trade. In one reader at least, Mr. Angell’s warnings lead to 
a fear that, if the ordinary man takes them, and them only, 
to heart, he may become a lop-sided defender of banking 
orthodoxy instead of an enlightened reformer seeking a 
remedy for our present financial troubles. 


A GREAT MAN’S POOR RELATION 


Sir Joshua’s Nephew. Being letters written, 1769-1778, by a 
Young Man to his Sisters, Edited by Susan M. RapcuirFE. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Joshua’s nephew bore the portentous name of Samuel 
Johnson, a coincidence which, as related by the young man 
himself, was the occasion of one of the great lexicographer’s 
characteristic jests. 

My Aunt, Dr. Johnson, Cousin Jo and I were in the library 
(some time ago) when Miss Mores—[ Hannah and her sister ]—etc., 
came in to tea; as soon as they were set down, says my Aunt, 
“This is Mr. Johnson, Samuel Johnson, Dr. Johnson’s son— 
you did not know that Dr. Johnson had a son? ”’ “No,” said 
Miss More to Dr. Johnson, ‘‘I did not know that you had a 
son.” Oh—,’’ cried he laughing, ‘‘ a disobedient dog, I can 
make nothing of him I fear, I believe I must disinherit him.”’ 
There was, of course, no actual relationship. The lesser 

Samuel got his name from his grandfather, a Devon parson, 
whose son William one of Reynolds’s sisters had married. 
William Johnson proved a most unsatisfactory father and 
husband. Though that he was three times Mayor of his 
native Torrington would seem to argue his respectability, 
he fell into evil courses, got heavily into debt, and finally 
deserted his wife and many children, flaunting his mistress 
on their very doorstep. 

These misfortunes figure largely in Samuel’s letters. 
Though creditably uncomplaining, he was often penniless 
and so shabby that he had to forego the pleasant society 
to which his connection with the President of the Royal 
Academy would have given him the entree. He was obliged 
to leave Oxford, and though he was subsequently able to 
return as Reynolds exhibitioner at Exeter College, and to 
take orders, he died at the age of twenty-four of consumption, 
which was probably the result of his privations. 

He was not, therefore, a very important person. Yet his 
letters, which have been piously edited by his great-great- 
great niece, were worth publishing. They reveal an amiable 
and quite intelligent young man, pedantic as very young 
men are apt to be, and with the exalted moral sense to be 
expected in a virtuous youth with a vicious father. Some 
of his letters to his younger sisters are charming, though his 
persistence in correcting the little girls’ mistakes in grammar 
and spelling appears to have ended by annoying them. 

When in London, whence most of his letters were written, 
Samuel was free of the house in Leicester Square, and he 
gives us interesting if fleeting glimpses of the Reynoldses and 
their circle, especially of his inconsequent Aunt Fanny. Sir 
Joshua himself appears as rather a shadowy figure, and not 
a very amiable one. For long he refused to help his unfor- 
tunate sister. He had been involved in some business trans- 
actions with her disreputable husband, which had resulted 
in losses, and the great painter was not fond of parting with 
money. In the end, however, he relented, and lent Samuel 
£50 to pay his Oxford debts. 


A VICTORIAN STATESMAN 


British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell. By 
W. P. Morrett. Oxford University Press. 25s. 

Henry, third Earl Grey, was undoubtedly a cantankerous 
person, destined for unpopularity amongst less conscientious 
men. The eldest of the many children of that handsome 
dilettante and astute politician, Lord Grey of the Reform 
Act, he suffered all his life from a slight curvature of the 
spine which perhaps affected his temper, though not his 
vitality, for he lived to be well over ninety, and remained 


alert and critical to the last. A childless, though singularly 
happy, marriage to a lady who shared and abetted his 
attitude of disapproval, perhaps helped to preserve him from 
that relaxation of standards by which the rough and tumble 
of family life is apt to reinforce the mellowing influence of the 
years. At any rate, the early promise of Lord Howick’s 
political career was not fulfilled. He began life, like Glad- 
stone, with a flying start; like Gladstone he distinguished 
himself from the ruck of politicians by a remorseless appetite 
for detail and a tendency to resign over matters of principle; 
he had all Gladstone’s longevity. And yet, after a mere 
twenty years of active political life (the period which just 
got Gladstone into his stride), Grey had had enough of the 
strain of co-operation, and when he relinquished the Colonial 
Secretaryship in 1852 it was to spend forty years in virtual 
retirement. 

The main subject of this book is the six years which imme- 
diately preceded that retirement. It is, in fact, the first 
detailed survey of Grey’s colonial administration since Grey 
himself published in 1853 his Colonial Policy of Lord John 
Russell’s Administration—and a survey which gains in com- 
pleteness from the fact that it includes an account of the 
work of Grey’s predecessor in office, Lord Stanley. It is 
based on an exhaustive study, not only of the great mass 
of printed State papers bearing on the subject, but also of 
the manuscripts preserved at the Record Office and at Grey’s 
home at Howick. It thus makes a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge both of British Colonial policy and of two 
important nineteenth-century figures, neither of whom has 
yet been the subject of an authoritative biography. 

Looked at, as Dr. Morrell looks at them, from the centre, 
rather than from the circumference, the activities of Downing 
Street in the middle years of the century are not so misguided 
as they have often been painted. Grey was obviously some- 
thing of a doctrinaire, with the doctrinaire’s liability to be 
clean bowled by a new fact; his period condemned him to 
*‘ government at adistance,”’ and his imagination was not vivid 
enough to supply what he lost from his inability to see for 
himself what the colonies were like. And even if he had been 
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able to meet his critics face to face in Canada or Tasmania, 
South Africa or Jamaica, it may be doubted whether he could 
have overcome his distrust of colonial democracy or com- 
promised with his free-trade conscience. It might have saved 
a certain amount of friction if he had had some of Elgin’s 
urbanity and less of the ‘“ finishing governess’s ’’ primness. 
Still, friction there was bound to be between planters abroad 
and philanthropists at home, between the producers and the 
consumers of Canadian corn and West Indian sugar, between 
those who despatched and those who received men who were 
doomed to leave their country for their country’s good, and 
between those who paid for and those who got the benefit 
from colonial wars. Grey’s two great merits were, first, 
that he never despaired of the Empire; and, secondly, that he 
was willing to trust a good man when he found one. If for 
nothing else, he deserves to be remembered for the way he 
backed up Elgin and Sir George Grey and for his sturdy 
belief in the value of the British connection to the scattered 
possessions of the Crown. It was irritating no doubt to those 
who had a rooted distrust of emancipated negroes or of pre- 
datory Kaffirs, when Colonial Office supervision took the form 
of investigating the more drastic methods by which the men 
on the spot endeavoured to cope with the deficiencies of back- 
ward races. And most people resent the accusation, however 
well founded, that they are as yet unfit to govern themselves. 
Nevertheless, Grey and his advisers were not always wrong, 
either in their general attitude or in the particular instances 
in which they insisted on enforcing imperial responsibility 
against the partisans of responsible government. Apart from 
the meticulous accuracy and thoroughness of Dr. Morrell’s 
work, it has the still more valuable quality of admirable 
judgment, and the picture which it gives of Grey’s adminis- 
tration ought to establish the claim of that disinterested and 


able if angular person to a high place among the British 
statesmen of the nineteenth century. 


FRENCH NATIONALITY 


France. A Study in Nationality. By ANpré SriecFRIeD. 
ford. Qs. 


We have grown accustomed to hearing that the French are 
an adult race; we have even from time to time had sugges- 
tions that their economic system is very much older than 
our own; we are less prepared to hear that the French 
economic system is the sounder and better one. Yet this is 
in effect the statement made by Monsieur Siegfried in this 
book. According to him the new theory of life as we see it 
practised in a country like America has resulted in the 
victory of quantity over quality, of the gang or the machine 
over the individual. 

France, essentially built up of peasants, artisans, and 
bourgeois, has remained almost uncorrupted, so far. The 
inherent desire of the smallholder for independence has 
resisted the growth of the ‘‘ combine.’”? While in Germany, 
England, and America the theory of co-operation has become 
an end, and the State has gone beyond politics to regulate 
the private life of the citizen, in France the liberty of the 
individual is still resolutely maintained. Whereas in the 
former countries civilisation is based upon the machine, 
which, after all, is only a trick, in France it is still based, to 
a great extent, upon “‘ pride in work, and the religion of the 
task well done.’”’ Although they may be far from the land, 
the French continue to feel and react like peasants. ‘ Big 
business, generally, remains a closed book to the Frenchman, 
who is still as eager as he was in the Middle Ages to create a 
masterpiece and still old-fashioned enough to linger over a 
fine bit of work.’’ Self-help as opposed to co-operation, 
quality as opposed to quantity, are still the chief points in 
the economic faith of France. Recollect, at the same time, 
that out of 8,591,000 farmers in France 5,000,000 are their 
own masters, and we begin to realise that the recuperative 
power so often attributed to the French is not so much a 
power of recovery as a power in the first place to withstand 
shocks which frequently paralyse other nations. A civilisa- 
tion which is still based upon self-help and crafts, which is 
still mainly agricultural, in a country essentially  self- 


Mil- 


supporting, preserves its foundations unshaken through 
political revolution and the bankruptcy of the State. 

This old civilisation, which like the Chinese shows ‘“ the 
indestructible vitality of old people who have passed the 
age of illness,’’ has refused to acknowledge efficiency as a 
fair price for liberty, is now more seriously threatened than 
ever by the principles which dominate the new world. “If,” 
says Monsieur Siegfried, ‘‘ the individual is to perish in the 
effort for collective production, France also will perish. But 
if it is written that the individual will reappear triumphant, 
France also will rise eternal.”’ 

That is the final argument of a very interesting and 
stimulating book. 


A NEW 


Cogitans Cogitata. Favil Press. 6s. 

Dr. Wildon Carr’s thin but interesting volume is the most 
direct expression of his personal philosophy that he has yet 
attempted. Written primarily, as he says, for himself alone, it 
might be called the confession of a monadologist who has taken 
the form of his doctrine from Leibniz, but the matter from 
himself. When he declares, nevertheless, that he has attempted 
to formulate a coherent metaphysic of reality, the claim becomes 
more questionable. The coherence is not too evident, and the 
book reads more like a philosophical diary in which the author 
has jotted down his evening reflections whenever the day has 
chanced to be provocative of thought. 


MONADOLOGY 
By H. Wixpon Carr. 


I think the world consists of active, living, individual subjects of 
experience. I call them monads. They alone are real. Material 
objects in space and time are not monads, nor composed of monads ; 
they are appearances or phenomena, and exist only in the perception 
of the monads. 

Such is the main thesis, accompanied by the frank admission 
that ‘“‘ the solipsistic character of knowledge is to ine a self- 
evident fact.” Immediately there arises the problem of showing 
that ‘“‘ a metaphysic of existence is consistent with the principle 
of the ideality of knowledge.’ Reality is existence; ideality is 
representation. Only living things are; the material world is 
not original but derived. According to Dr. Carr, all realism 
destroys knowledge by confounding the real with the ideal. 
But since many of his own statements are, in mere expression, 
compatible with realism, as, for example, that ‘‘ truth is the 
adequate representation of reality ’ and “‘ like the perfect reflec- 
tion of a mirror is the exact ideal representation of the actual,” 
the difference must depend on the interpretation of terms more 
or less common to all philosophies. What, for instance, is meant 
by ‘“‘ perception’? Dr. Carr affirms the existence of ‘a real 
universe independent of the activity of the mind in perceiving.” 
On the other hand, appearances and phenomena are said to exist 
only “in perception,” which must mean, presumably, that their 
esse is percipi. But if the function of these appearances is to 
‘* represent ” the actual, and if nothing is actual (i.e. existent and 
real) except the monads, all that is commonly regarded as the 
external world must be an appearance of the monads to them- 
selves, while the monads alone must constitute the world which 
is independent of the activity of perceiving. 

Were Dr. Carr’s doctrine a literal solipsism, no further question 
could arise. But in fact, the plurality of monads, and the 
knowledge of others by each, are for him indubitable. We are 
directly aware of fellowship with others, and do not infer their 
existence from a world independent of the monads. Nevertheless, 
we arrive somehow at a world common enough for the purposes 
of co-operation and science, and of this curious fact we may adopt 
any explanation we please except that this sociable world exisis 
outside perception. Apart from the general influence of Leibniz, 
Dr. Carr’s philosophy has been chiefly affected by the modern 
doctrine of relativity, about which he always writes well and 
clearly. That the relativity of mathematics and physics will 
eventually prove to be of no metaphysical importance whatever 
is, perhaps, a permissible opinion. Be that as it may, the attempt 
to link up Einstein with monadology looks very precarious; for 
the relativity of motion and measurement to different systems of 
reference, no one of which is superior to the others, seems to 
have little connection with the individuality of monads, each with 
its own innate perspective of the world. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Peninsular Journal of Major-General Sir Benjamin D’Urban : 
1808-1817. Edited with an Introduction by I. J. Rousseau. 
Longmans. 21s. 

D’Urban’s military diary, of which extensive use was made by Sir 
Charles Oman in the later volumes of his Peninsular War, richly 
deserved publication. But if it was to be printed at all, it required 
a somewhat fuller accompaniment of elucidation than Mr. Rousseau 
has been willing to accord to it. His view of the functions of an editor 
is singularly austere, since he appears to confine himself almost wholly 
to the simpler duties of the printer. The Journal is correctly printed ; 
but in the absence of any but the slightest commentary, it is practically 
impossible for any but Peninsular experts to gather what it is all about ; 
and the addition of a general map of Spain and Portugal, which marks 
rather less than one-tenth of the places mentioned in the text, is a moral 
rather than material support through the mazes of D’Urban’s inter- 
minable reconnaissances. By some eccentricity in the technique of 
historical research, for which there is no possible justification, the ten 
letters from Wellington which D’Urban annexed to his Journal are 
wholly omitted by Mr. Rousseau from his published volume, though 
the reader is left with the consoling information that they are to be found 
printed in a recent issue of the Cambridge Historical Journal. 


The Future of Empire Trade. By J. E. Ray. Pitman. 2s. 

Mr. Ray’s little volume is one of the many half-educational, half- 
propagandist studies which set out to explain to the reader the economic 
resources of the British Empire and the possibilities of developing 
Empire trade and migration. It is no better, and no worse, than the 
common run of this sort. It has the advantage of up-to-date facts 
and figures; but it shows the common defect of suggesting that, 
merely because such or such an Empire country has large unused 
ore deposits or areas of arable land, there is necessarily a sound economic 
basis for their use and for the exchange of their produce for British 
manufactured goods. Mr. Ray wants Empire tariffs, and a national 
policy of Empire settlement ; and his facts and figures are so presented 
as to lead up to the conclusions he supports. 


An Economic History of Europe, 1760-1930. By Arrnur Birnie. 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

To write a brief economic history of Europe is necessarily a difficult 
task; and Mr. Birnie has been none too successful in this attempt. He 
has chosen to cover the ground subject by subject rather than country 
by country, with the result that no very clear view is presented of the 
interaction of political and economic forces, or of the continuous develop- 
ment of any of the great industrial nations. Moreover, Mr. Birnie’s 
choice of themes is astonishingly lopsided. The entire development of 
industry gets thirteen pages, or, with agriculture, transport and commerce 
added, sixty-four. On the other hand, the growth of Socialism, 
Trade Unionism, Co-operation and social legislation occupy more than 
half the book. Thus Mr. Birnie gives himself no space to describe 
the development of the great modern industries, or the changing 
technique of business organisation. What he does say on these points, 
and especially on the latter, is well said; but it is said too briefly to 
be of much use to the student. In fact, his book would make a useful 
companion to a general economic history of modern Europe; but it 
cannot really claim to be such a history. 


Pioneers of Public Health, By M. E. M. Watker. 
Boyd. 12s. 6d. 


Beginning with Thomas Sydenham, the “* English Hippocrates,” and 
ending with three distinguished doctors who have died within the 
past dozen years, Mrs. Walker has brought together in this volume 
twenty-one brief studies of men famous in the annals of modern 
medical practice or sanitary administration. Here are, after Sydenham, 
Pringle and Lind who, in the Army and Navy respectively, laid the 
foundations of modern hygiene. Here is Chadwick, the follower of 
Bentham, famous for his work on the Poor Law Commission and the 
Board of Health, and for his classic reports on the sanitary condition 
of England in the thirties and ‘forties of the last century. Here 
are Farr and Simon, hardly less celebrated in the annals of sanitary 
administration, Jenner, Pasteur, Lister, Koch and Laveran, Gorgas 
of Panama Canal fame, Pettenhofer and a dozen others, English, 
Scotch, American, French and German, who have contributed in one 
way or another to the growth of medical science or the practice of 
social hygiene. The most obvious criticism of Mrs. Walker’s studies 
is that they are too short; but she does contrive in each case, though 
without much literature, to pick out and set plainly before the ordinary 
reader the main things which give her subjects the right to be called, 
in the words of her sub-title, ‘‘ benefactors of the human race.” A 
book of this sort is welcome; for the ordinary layman knows little 
of the history of medicine and still less of the growth of that preventive 
medicine which is Mrs. Walker’s principal theme. 


a Suen of France. By General Max WreyGAND. Harrap. 


Oliver and 


The man of whom Napoleon said that he was “‘ the only general 
Whose audacity grew with years and experience,” and of whom Bussy 
declared that his ‘ patience was due to his temperament, and his 
audacity to his experience,” is here drawn as he really was. General 
Veygand points out that Turenne’s fame while living was such that 
for years after his death he was a legend, to the detriment of his real 
Wputation as aman and asa soldier. Asa portrait of the man, General 
Weygand’s discriminating biography is worthy of all praise; and if 
it has a fault it is that it does not deal as fully as could be wished 
pn the technical aspects of the wars Turenne waged and the battles 
phn won. For instance, the General tells us that Turenne was 

€ inventor of the “oblique attack,” the invention of which is 
Senerally ascribed to Frederick the Great, but he does not give us his 


reasons for this claim. Nevertheless, General Weygand does make 
us understand the great break with the current traditions of war that 
Turenne inaugurated with his forthright assertion, that he who would 
be assured of victory must “ undertake few sieges and fight plenty 
of battles.” A good deal is made of Turenne’s touchiness in the 
matter of his precedence at Court and his foreign princedom, a touchi- 
ness which excited envious ridicule in his own day. But there can be 
little question that had he abated his claims and the rights of his 
family he would have been less able on great occasions to withstand 
the King and his courtiers. That Turenne cuts a poor figure at courts, 
and is at his greatest in camp, in no way invalidates his wisdom in 
compelling attention to his rights even in trifles, when trifles stood 
for so much. 


Parachute. By Cuartes J. V. Murpny. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

The elements of tragedy and grotesque are strangely mingled in 
the history of the parachute. On the one hand there was the absurd 
spectacle of the Victorian aeronaut dropping, as glibly as an acrobat, 
from his burning balloon and gliding to earth suspended from a coy 
blossom of silk. And on the other hand, there was the sudden failure 
which could turn the triumphant “ stunt ” into a tragic dive to death. 
Mr. Murphy’s racy anecdotal history of the device is well seasoned 
with these comedies and thrills, and withal conveys a great deal of 
information. For a hundred and fifty years the parachute had been 
in the hands of the showmen and cranks, but it was not until the war 
that its value as a kind of lifeboat of the air was realised. In 
Mr. Murphy’s telescoped Americanese, the public became ‘* parachute- 
conscious.” He describes in detail the exciting experiments by which 
the final “‘ free’ type of parachute was evolved in the United States, 
and concludes with some mysterious notes on the possibility of ** plane 
chutes ” for lowering whole planes from the air when disabled. This, 
as the Spanish auto-giro indicates, is the present tendency of experiment, 
but an amusing Italian print, here reproduced, suggests the idea is 
an old one. This print shows a boatload of passengers accompanied 
by guardian angels, descending under the sail of a huge umbrella 
from the moon. 


Little-known England. By H. D. Eser.ein. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
Mr. Eberlein feels, not unnaturally, that he must apologise for his 
title, since many would say that no part of England can be described 
as little-known. There are certainly many districts much less well 
known than Shropshire and Hereford, to which he devotes his first 
chapter; while it is nonsensical to apply his adjective to the Cotswolds 
and Chilterns, which he includes in his itinerary, not omitting a good 
number of places which have become almost suburban. Again, “ if 
there be one whole large portion of England that can be accounted as 
little-known,” says Mr. Eberlein, “ it is comprised in the three Eastern 
Counties, that is to say, East Anglia and Essex’?! It is curious that 
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write direct to the Manu- 
facturers: COURTAULDS, 

., 16, St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, LONDON, E.C.\. 


The name is 
on the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
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a firm of publishers standing very high in the matter of illustrated 
books should be associated with writing of this absurd kind. The 
illustrations, needless to say, make the volume. They are very 
numerous—photographs and drawings; a delightful series of country 
town and village scenes. 


Kyra My Sister. 


By Pawnair IsTRATI. 
THORNE. 


Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

Panait Istrati is the son of a Greek smuggler and a Roumanian 
peasant woman, and has led a very chequered existence. Seven 
years ago he made an unsuccessful attempt to commit suicide; he 
then came into touch with Romain Rolland, who encouraged him to 
write. These details of his life are not so irrelevant as they might 
seem, since they are clearly reflected in this semi-autobiographical 
first novel. In Kyra My Sister Stavro the vagabond is made to relate 
the history of his life, and some of the most improbable incidents 
are founded on similar experiences of the author. Both the form of 
the story and the story itself are at times reminiscent of an Arabian 
Night's tale; at times, as in the Nights, it is the romantic element 
that makes us doubt the story’s truth; at times the sheer brutality 
of the tale makes it difficult for us to believe in its reality. Kyra My 
Sister is not a book for squeamish readers, who may not be alone in 
thinking that some of the detailed passages which occur in it are out 
of place in a work of fiction, and are more suited to the records of a 
peculiarly unpleasant psychological ‘“ case.”’ Still, taken as a whole, 
the novel shows itself to be the work of a master story-teller who 
possesses a wide knowledge of humanity, even if that humanity is of 
a somewhat low order. Mr. Thorne must be congratulated on an 
almost faultless translation. 


Translated by ANTHONY 


The Person Called 
%s. 6d. 


Mr. Farjeon’s latest thriller is well up to the standard he has set 
himself. The situations, improbable enough, are consistent with the 
plot; some extraordinary and violent things happen to real and quite 
interesting people; and the final explanation does explain and is not 
an anti-climax. When it is added that, from the time when Dennis 
Sherwood finds the portrait of a beautiful young woman and evidence 
that she is in imminent personal danger to the moment when he takes 
her in his arms as his betrothed, neither he, she, nor the reader has 
& moment’s peace of mind, it will be seen that Mr. Farjeon has given 
his public a run for their money. 


“Z.? By J. JerFERSON FarsEon. Collins. 


The Inheritor. By E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


On page ninety-four of this book we are told of Aunt Florence that 
** tenderness was still alive in her to the point almost of soreness, but 
even if it was raw it was also luxuriously sensitive.” If, having failed 
to find any meaning in this sentence, we still feel we can go on, we 
shall find that Steven Gervase is the Inheritor and his inheritance 
is the family curse. It takes Mr. E. F. Benson 276 pages to explain 
this, and the remaining ten pages to describe the death of his hero. 
For when he finds that he has inherited the curse, Steven and his 
friend Tim, who is a natural and an incarnation of Pan, drink a brew 
of henbane and await death together on the hillside, looking out to 
sea. The first three chapters are concerned with Young England at 
Cambridge and college magazine humour; the rest with horned 
creatures, half beasts, half men, mysterious powers and spells, and 
Cornish paganism. Not only is there an impossible plot, but the book 
is badly written, muddled and sentimental, and it will be a reader 
of great determination who is in at the death. 


The Craig Poisoning Mystery. By A. F1re.p1Nc. Collins} 7s. 6d. 


The author of this mystery story obeys the first rule of the game; 
he gives us clues that should, even if they do not, lead us to a right 
solution. But by over-complicating his story, and by making his 
detective a bore, he destroys something of the gusto with which the 
reader first embarked upon his own private sleuthing. However, the 
story has its excitements, and before we know who really poisoned 
Ronald Craig and how and why, we have suspected every character in 
the book, not excepting the Chief Constable of the county. 


The Maltese Falcon. By DasuieL Hammett. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Hammett is a Pinkerton’s detective turned author; and as he 
knows the American scene and the methods of American detection 
private and public we may presumably take his version of its technique 
for granted. That it can be as exciting as it is queer is amply demon- 
strated by this story of a metal falcon studded with jewels, said to have 
been given to the Emperor Charles by the Knights of Malta as the 
agreed tribute for the island, and of the dangerous crooks, male and 
female, who are engaged in its purchase and its theft from each other. 
The story would have been better had it been told in the simple style 
one might have expected, instead of in the affectedly sophisticated 
manner chosen by Mr. Hammett. 


The Witch of Chelsea. By Orca Hartiey. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


How Bertrand Hankinson after visiting a woman fortune-teller in 
Chelsea is found murdered outside her studio, and how, the fortune- 
teller disappearing, the persons who disliked the murdered newspaper 
proprietor, or profited by his death, or were known to have been in 
the neighbourhood at the time of the murder become suspect, is told 
by the author with unusual animation and skill. Superficially a 
sensational story of the ordinary type, the novel has qualities that 
put it in quite another category. The persons involved in the 
imbroglio are interesting in themselves; for all the bizarrerie of the 
plot, its incidents are never incredible ; and the solution of the mystery 
does not insult the reader’s intelligence; and what more can any 
connoisseur of crime ask of an author? 





The Ancient Bridges of the South of England. By E. Jervoisp 
Architectural Press. 5s. 6d. : 
This book, which deals with the ancient bridges that span the rivers 
of the South of England, has been prepared by Mr. Jervoise on behalf 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings; for many of 
the beautiful bridges here described and pictured are even now in 
peril, and not one but may at any moment be threatened with 
destruction owing to modern transport requirements. Mr. Jervoise 
writes learnedly on the construction of our ancient bridges, which 
most beautiful in medizval guise, do not lose their comeliness and 
appropriateness to their service and their scene till the nineteenth 
century is well on its way. Seventy-eight photographs of bridges 
are given, and of this number seventy at least have a claim upon our 
regard and protection. 


About Motoring 
A NEW LIGHT CAR 


HE average self-indulgent family have come to regard a car 
as a necessity. When economy is forced upon them, they 
will give up almost anything except food before they 

surrender their car. I might almost go a step further, and say 
that families whose financial position is extremely precarious 
will still gamble on their luck and buy a new car every year, or 
at least every other year. In spite of this encouraging market, 
the lot of the car salesman to-day is not easy, and most factories 
have reduced their output for 1930. It follows that the produc- 
tion of the new 9-h.p. A.J.S. car is something of an audacity. 
The motives behind its appearance are probably mixed. No 
doubt this famous motor-cycle factory lacked occupation for a 
part of its plant. No doubt its connection with retailers and 
the public guaranteed a certain number of sales. In all prob- 
ability its directors consider that the pit of the trade depression 
has been reached. I should, however, hazard a guess that a 
fourth consideration has weighed more heavily with them. 
During the last two or three years the roads have filled up with 
baby cars which have been a great delight to their owners. 
These owners are mostly novices, and in a great many cases are 
unlikely to dispose of more income, being thereby tied for ever 
to the possession of a small and economical car. They have now 
reached a stage at which they are becoming a trifle critical. 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendéme, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris 
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Fiction 


Rose Anstey 
RONALD FRASER 


‘RosE ANSTEY must be read to be believed. 
It makes its own world and justifies it. Rose 
herself is heroic, a quality we have ceased to 
expect in heroines, and the whole lovely 
story is conceived in the vein of her mag- 
nificence. . . . It can safely be said that 
nobody who reads Ros—E AnstEy—and 
everybody ought to read it—is likely to 
forget it. The sustained beauty of the prose 
is the just expression of beauty in the con- 
ception.’ 

GERALD GOULD in the Observer 


‘Earlier books of Mr. Fraser have left us 
happy but puzzled; fantasy is the dazzle- 
light of fiction. This time imagination is 
disciplined, and the hard commonsense of 
a poet finds lucid expression through a story 
entirely comprehensible, romantic, modern, 
and adorned with outward grace of style 
to fit its inward beauty.’ 

Manchester Guardian 


‘I should consider it strange if this book 
did not enjoy a wide as well as an intense 
popularity.’ 

HAROLD NICHOLSON in the Daily Express 


7s. 6d. net 
Miss Mole 


E. H. YOUNG 
Author of ‘William’ 


‘This admirable book is an exciting and 
stimulating study of character by a witty 
and accomplished writer. Such an incal- 
culable mixture of kindness, glorious un- 
scrupulousness, shrewdness and sudden 
prodigality of heart would be hard to match.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘This is a novel that owes nothing whatever 
to fashion, and it has the truth and beauty 
of the life that goes on under all its changes.’ 
Manchester Guardian 7s. 6d. net 


The Great Meadow 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


‘There is an epic flowin THE GREAT MEADOW, 
a finished narrative of the settling of Ken- 
tucky in 1777 by the pioneers. The inter- 
weaving of the love story of Burk Jarvis and 
Diony Hall with the historic flowing out- 
wards of American civilisation is a beauti- 
ful piece of work, the saga of a woman in 
heroic days. The character of Diony Hall 
has the grace and bravery which often call 
to mind the Penelope of the Odyssey.’ 

The Times 7s. 6d. net 











General 


Two Years 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘This quiet, unemphatic record of two years’ 
wandering up and down the world contains 
enough in the way of extraordinary experience 
to set up an average storyteller for life.... 
But the chief interest of this book lies not so 
much in the adventures described, many of 
which are sordid and disgusting, as in the honesty 
of the self-revelation.’ 


Times Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. net 


The Village Book 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


‘Mr. Williamson is an extremely good writer. I 
can recall few introductions that have given me so 
much pleasure. I find in Mr. Williamson’s sense 
of village character, in his scrupulously noted 
observation of nature, and in the fastidious pre- 
cision of his prose a delight that is refreshed on 
every page.’ 

JOHN DRINKWATER in the Daily Telegraph 


Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net Limited edition 
504 copies signed by the author £2 2s. net 


To Return to All That 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 


The autobiography of the author of ‘Father 
O’F lyn,’ the father of Robert Graves, one of the 
foremost figures in Irish literary and musical 
circles, and a much-loved H.M.I. 7s. 6d. net 


Horizon 
KEN ATTIWILL 


Mr. Attiwill came over as an ordinary sailor on 
the four-masted barge the Archibald Russell when 
she won the Grain Race from Melbourne to 
Europe in 1929. 7s. 6d. net 


Swallows and Amazons 


ARTHUR RANSOME 


‘Children’s books are probably the most difficult 
of all to write; children alone can properly judge 
their worth. An adult has to refer back to his 
own childhood and ask himself: Would I have 
enjoyed such a book then? The answer, in this 
case, is very definitely, Yes. Moreover, the book is 
entirely charming quite apart from its qualities 
as child literature.’ 


Manchester Guardian 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
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They are still limited by inexorable finance to the ownership of 
a genuinely small car. But they yearn for vehicles subtly 
different from those which they have hitherto driven. They 
dislike the two-door body and the problem of access to the 
rear seats which a two-door body presents, especially when the 
roof is low and the door tiny. They dislike cramped rear seats, 
for if a poor man’s children are no larger than those of a plutocrat, 
his relatives of the previous generation are just as likely to be 
corpulent. They dislike the very lively springing inseparable 
from track and wheelbase of minimum dimensions, especially 
when a tiny chassis is built down to a bottom price. It perhaps 
occurs to them occasionally that if they paid rather more for 
their small car it might prove slightly more durable. 


* *x * 


I think the 9-h.p. A.J.S. is deliberately built to attract such 
people. It has a slightly larger engine than the typical baby 
car, being taxed at £9. Its saloon body has four doors, of which 
the front doors are quite large and the rear doors are wide at 
the waist line, though narrowed at the base by the rear wings— 
of course, in these days of tight skirts and short skirts, a door 
with a narrow base is just as convenient as a door with a wide 
base. The interior seating is planned to accommodate four tall 
men or four stoutish men in comfort. The engine develops 
24 brake-horse-power, which is about 7 h.p. more than a similar 
engine could give fifteen years ago. Moreover, the power curve 
is so planned that the pulling at low speeds is quite exceptionally 
good. There is no need whatever to change down for an acute 
corner in town work, and on the open road the little car will 
slog steadily on top gear at good speed up a 10 per cent. grade. 
The suspension is good. I shall never be able to apply the term 
*“Very good” to the springing of a small car (Bugatti alone 
excepted) until some designer makes it possible for the driver 
to adjust the shock-absorbers (and especially the rear shock- 
absorbers) from the seat. This car weighs 8 cwt. unloaded. 
Four 6-ft. men may weigh between 6 and 7 ewt., whilst a solitary 
driver (e.g. a slim girl) need not scale more than 1 ewt. The 
live load of such a car may thus vary between 4 and 4 of the 
car weight. One and the same setting of the suspension can 
never suit such extreme variations. Adjustment to live load is 
essential if the most is to be made of the mechanism. At present 
on all cars adjustment of the rear shock-absorbers is an awkward 
and messy business; if one creeps beneath the stern of the car, 
there are no countable nicks or slotted dials to facilitate the 
repetition of a proved adjustment. The front shock-absorbers 
are accessible; but there is no great gain from setting them 
unless the rear absorbers are similarly varied. Subject to this 
proviso, the A.J.S. springing is good. 


* * * 


On the road there is no fault to be found with the car. It is 
capable of approximately 60 m.p.h. on top, and the flexibility on 
this gear is excellent. Middle gear permits steep hills to be 
taken fast, for it will furnish approximately 40 m.p.h. on the 
flat. The gear-changing is as pleasant as the brakes are powerful 
and definite. The body is comfortable, silent, and of noticeably 
better quality than that usually supplied on small cars: this 
feature, of course, goes far to account for the price. In addition, 
the chassis is sturdy, and imparts a sensation of rigidity and 
stability quite uncommon amongst the smaller vehicles. There 
are no startling novelties in the specification, but common sense 
has been applied to all the details. For example, the facia board 
is cut away at both sides, so that long-legged occupants of the 
front seats will never bark their knees. The battery is readily 
accessible for topping up with distilled water. All the routine 
maintenance jobs are simple enough. The tools are kept in the 
proper place—in a locker under the bonnet, bolted to the fore 
face of the dash. The stern petrol-tank holds enough fuel for 
over 300 miles without drumming, and on the score of fire risks 
is infinitely preferable to a dash tank. A Whatmough cylinder 
head, coupled with very carefully designed cooling, should make 
the car pleasant to drive in the Alps. The upholstery is in a 
real hide of good quality, and the plating is chromium. On the 
score of quality, performance, durability, and economy, the 
little car is to be recommended without reserve to families who 
want something rather better than the standard baby cars, and 
yet cannot afford to raise their running expenses by any per- 
ceptible sum. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


USINESS is still on a small scale, but the tone is perhaps 
B a trifle steadier, with some activity in gilt-edged stocks 
and South African gold-mining shares. The increased 
purchasing power of gold has awakened interest in the latter, 
as it is reckoned that working costs should be reduced 


thereby. New York appears to maintain prices at a some- 
what higher level, and some signs of awakening confidence 
over there are perceptible. As one important Wall Street 
firm remarks in its clients’ letter: ‘‘ It seems to have been 
forgotten that our leading American corporations are the 
greatest money-making machines in all the world; and that 
they have passed successfully through very many situations 
much worse than those existing at present, with great 
eventual additions to assets and earning power which had led 
to doubling or trebling of market values of the common stocks 
and extraordinary special favours to shareholders.” 


* * * 


For some time past negotiations have been proceeding in 
Paris between the American and the German-Dutch groups 
interested in the sound-film apparatus industry, and after 
several setbacks an agreement has at last been come to which 
ensures not only co-operation as to technical developments 
but what is of more immediate importance, interchange- 
ability of films prepared for the different processes. An agree- 
ment has been signed by the principal American firms in the 
electrical industry, as well as by all the leading film producers 
and similar undertakings in Germany and Holland, which 
latter includes the Siemens and Allgemeine Electrizitaets 
Gesellschaft interests. This is apparently a case in which 
only American and German manufacturers are concerned to 
any great extent, and it is of uncommon interest to see how 
their respective spheres of interest have been apportioned. 
The world has been divided by these undertakings as follows: 


Germany is to have its home market, with the Danzig, 
Saar and Memel territories, Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Holland and the 
Dutch Indies. 

The United States is to be left undisturbed in its own 
territory, Canada, Mexico, Australia, New Zealand, India 
and Russia. 


Special arrangements appear to have been made with 
regard to Great Britain, the details of which have not been 
divulged, but presumably that ripe fruit is to be divided. In 
those parts of the world not covered by the agreement free 
competition is to continue. As a result of these arrange- 
ments the Western Electric Company has announced its 
withdrawal as from August 8th from the various markets 
allotted to the German-Dutch group, although its existing 
service stations will be maintained. Dutch interests are 
largely financial, the technical side being predominantly 
German. The leading producers of synthetic nitrate have 
also been in conference for some time at Ostend, and an 
agreement is said to have been come to. It will be interest- 
ing to note what sort of apportionment has been made here. 
Certainly Great Britain will be a more important factor in 
this industry than in connection with the films. Presumably 
the next move will be to have a joint conference with the 
Chilean Government and nitrate producers. It is obvious 
that under the pressure of uneconomic production, leading 
people in the different countries are coming together for the 
purpose of making these international agreements. 


* * * 


The German State Railways are offering for subscription 
Rm. 75,000,000 6 per cent. Treasury Notes at 95 per cent., 
repayable at par on September Ist, 1935. This is one-half of 
the authorised issue, the other half being taken by a 
syndicate of German banks. Interest is payable half-yearly 
in March and September, the first payment falling due 
March Ist next, and the issue is free of German taxes. In 
their letters recommending the issue, the German banks state 
that the German railways are the largest industrial under- 
taking in the world under one management, the receipts for 
1929 amounting to approximately £262,500,000 and expendi- 
ture £224,500,000. After deduction of the sums required for 
interest, reparation payments and depreciation, there was 4 
net profit of £12,500,000, of which about £9,000,000 was 
carried forward. At the end of last year the lines of the 
railway system covered about 33,750 miles, while the rolling 
stock consisted of 24,089 locomotives, 1,151 shunting engines 
and 745,379 waggons. (Privately owned waggons are 
practically unknown in Germany, being limited to the 
carriage of a few special products.) At the issue price these 
Treasury Notes give a flat yield of £5 5s. 3d. per cent., but 
the capital profit of £5 per £95 at the end of five years 
renders them an attractive investment to those who have 
faith in Germany’s future. A. Emu Davies. 
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